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A PHENOMENOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF 
CONSCIENCE 


I. Inrropuction 


Tuere are three main series of problems of conscience :— 
(a) What is conscience, what are its essential elements ? 
(5) How does conscience originate, how does it evolve 
(ontogenetically as well as phylogenetically) ? 
(¢) What is its validity—is it fallible—what is its reliability— 
can it be educated, improved—can it be weakened, 
annihilated ? 


Of these three series we will give our attention to the first 
and endeavour to give an analysis with the help of the pheno- 
menological method, as it is used in the phenomenological 
school of philosophy—by Husserl, and especially by Max Scheler. 

A study of conscience is as important and interesting as 
it is difficult and intricate. Its import one realises when one 
discerns the role the phenomenon of conscience plays in religion 
and morals, in art and literature, in history and in our daily life. 
The intricacy of this phenomenon one descries when reading 
what is written on conscience by theologians, philosophers, 
philologists, etymologists, psychologists, sociologists, biologists 
and educationists. The unanimity of opinion among the 
learned on the problem of conscience stands in a thorough 
indirect proportion to the import of this phenomenon in culture 
and life. Although every one of us knows what conscience is, 
when it upsets our emotional balance and stirs profound experi- 
ences in us, we hardly seem to know what this phenomenon is, 
and how it functions, when we wish to determine it in thought 
and to analyse it. It is not so very difficult to collect at least 
fifty different definitions of conscience propounded by different 
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thinkers on the subject, and even to suggest a new one, if you 
should think it wise or necessary. 

This rather embarrassing confusion of human thought on 
the subject is to some extent explicable, when we consider the 
profundity of this phenomenon, the thorough entanglement and 
integration of this phenomenon with other phenomena of 
consciousness, the seriousness, the personal value, the intensive 
arousing and the vital importance of the phenomenon in the 
lives of human beings with their individual and personal differ- 
ences. Had conscience been a more superficial phenomenon, 
and thus easier accessible to penetrating thought, had conscience 
been less complex, relatively more isolated from other phenomena 
and thus easier distinguishable, had conscience been less serious, 
less disturbing and of less vital importance to all the different 
individuals with their differences—then undoubtedly conscience 
would not have had so confusingly many different meanings. 
A second group of reasons explaining the ambiguity of the 
meaning of conscience refers us to the laws of evolution of 
language and of its idioms, an evolution which, as is well known, 
is even more conditioned by emotional than by merely logical 
determinants, and refers us also to the etymological origin and 
evolution of the word conscience itself. A last group of reasons 
refers us to false logical determinations in logical analyses of the 
concept of conscience, to the influence of system-formation in 
philosophy on the conceiving of the essence of this phenomenon, 
and to the generally inadequate procedure in philosophy and 
science, particularly in psychology and education, when this 
phenomenon is analysed and determined. 

Time forbids to enter upon these causes of confusion now. 
They all, however, point to the same effect, viz. the confusing 
ambiguity (Vieldeutigkeit) of the term conscience. Different 
phenomena, real or imaginary, are called conscience; of the 
same phenomenon different concepts have been construed ; 
almost all the analyses of whatever conscience may be, might 
have been, or has been conceived to be—differ. Real progress 
in the study of conscience is only possible, when an Ariadne- 
thread is found, which could lead us out of this maze of thought. 
This thread can only be the discovering of that very special, 
unique and objectively given phenomenon, relatively isolated in 
analysis from the entanglement with other kindred phenomena— 
the objective phenomenon ultimately meant, when we speak of 
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having experienced the voice of conscience in us. The method 
best adapted to this purpose is, according to my conviction, the 
phenomenological method. 


II. Tue Mernop 

This method, in contrast with the logical and scientific 
generalising methods, is a method of individualisation, a meta- 
physical method of essential differences. Not the common 
elements or common factors in a group of phenomena are prim- 
arily considered in this method, but the individuality and 
uniqueness of each phenomenon on account of what it is, just 
what it essentially is. This method differs further from other 
methods in maintaining as the prime criterion of analysis the 
distinction between the essential and the unessential or acci- 
dental elements of the phenomenon concerned, and in eliminating 
by the use of this distinction step by step the unessential elements 
until the ultimate essence of the phenomenon is grasped in its 
self-evidence as purely and as clearly as is possible. The pheno- 
menological method is a technique of intuition. Intuition may 
be defined in contrast with sensual observation as rational 
observation of the immediately given ultimates. We all have 
’ such intuitions when we grasp ultimate meanings, when we grasp 
self-evident axioms, when we distinguish between the moral, 
the immoral and the amoral, between greenness and redness, 
between two and three, between left and right, between, the 
beautiful and the ugly, between love and hate, and so forth. 
We however generally perform these intuitions in an impure and 
prejudiced way. The phenomenological procedure is a method 
in which these intuitions are controlled as strictly and as objec- 
tively as possible, and which essays to purify our daily intuitions 
from our prejudices and from the haphazard way in which we 
generally perform them. The phenomenological method is in 
consequence not concerned with the causes and the evolution of 
phenomena but with their essential nature on account of which 
they are just what they ultimately are. In so far as the inductive 
method of the empirical sciences is a causal, a generalising, an 
aposterioric method, formally giving results of probable value, 
and in so far as the phenomenological method is metaphysical 
and is concerned with essentials, individualises, is a priors and 
formally gives results of apodictic value, these two method are 
mutually contradictory supplements. 
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‘A phenomenological description generally takes the form of : 
X is not A, not B, not C, not D, but is X. Logically this is mere 
tautology. Phenomenologically, however, it is the discovering 
or indication of what X essentiallyis. ‘These steps are not logical 
arguments and are not intended to give logical demonstrations ; 
they only intend to direct your intuition to what ultimately is 
meant. ‘The self-evidence of the ultimate, which you are 
supposed to grasp, is the phenomenological proof. These 
steps have therefore only a methodological value, and only 
show the way to arrive at the self-evidence of the ultimate 
concerned. 

The phenomenological method reveals ultimates or makes 
the implicit essence of the phenomenon explicit. The following 
metaphor may illustrate what is meant. The accidental or 
unessential encloses the essential as a shell encloses a kernel, and 
to arrive at the kernel the shell has to be peeled off. Likewise, 
to arrive at the essence of a phenomenon the non-essential cover 
has to be stripped off. This stripping-off Husserl calls “ Eink- 
lammerung,” i.e. put into brackets. For instance, if one wishes 
to grasp the essence of a clock, one must deliberately divert his 
attention from the unessentials, e.g. that it may be made of wood 
or of metal, that it may be driven by a spring or by electricity, 
that it may have fixed movable pointers, and soforth. All these 
attributes have to be put into brackets or to be stripped off. 
This will be evident if you compare a spring-driven clock with a 
sundial or with an hour-glass. By thus diverting your attention 
from the unessentials, the essence will appear on its own accord, 
in this case, that a clock is an instrument for measuring time. 
On the other hand no clock can be made, i.e. the essence of clock- 
being cannot be realised, without covering it, i.e. without using 
metal, or wood, or glass, or a spring, or electricity, etc. The 
same procedure may be applied to many phenomena, e.g. 
sympathy, pride, life, organism, colour, time, space, number, 
light, and so forth. This method is primarily only applicable 
to immediately given phenomena and therefore not to God or 
deity, nor to construed concepts of science, as for instance the 
electron, the gene, etc., as realities ; only secondarily it may be 
applied to one’s concepts, for instance the concept of God, the 
concept of an electron, and so forth, which then is a pheno- 
menological analysis of our concepts of phenomena and not of 
the objectively given phenomena themselves. © 
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Having arrived at the core of the phenomenon, its ultimate 
essence, it will be many a time a matter of the utmost difficulty 
to describe it, as for instance is the case when you endeavour to 
describe to a colourblind person the ultimate quality of green- 
ness. The ultimates have to be seen or to be grasped in their 
self-evidence. When the phenomenologist arrives at such an 
ultimate (ein Urphenomen), which cannot be described in any 
direct way without falling into tautology, he generally makes 
use of metaphorical or of analogical descriptions. Such indirect 
descriptions have no logical validity and are no proof, nor may 
they be taken literally—they are only used as a last resource to 
point out to your intuitive eye in an indirect way the nature of 
what is seen and meant. The self-evidence of the characteristics 
thus indirectly revealed and described is the only proof the 
phenomenologist can and intends to give. 

It is necessary, whenever applying this method, to put aside 
all knowledge, theory, prejudice, etc., you may have of the 
phenomenon concerned and to allow the phenomenon to speak 
for itself, to reveal its ultimate essence and meaning in its own 
objective light. 

After this somewhat superficial description of the method, 
we may now proceed to the subject of our lecture. 


III. Tue Groups or Conscience 


Collecting all the different real and imaginary phenomena, 
either popularly or scientifically honoured with the name of 
conscience, we can divide them into six main groups, of which 
the first three may be eliminated as they clearly do not reveal 
to us the phenomenon we are in search for. 

The first group is the metaphorical group. One may speak 
of the conscience of the twentieth century, the conscience of 
humanity, the conscience of the government, the conscience of 
the church, the conscience of the Labour Party, and so forth. 
You will find no one definite objective phenomenon directly in 
correspondence with these metaphoric expressions. 

The second group somehow identifies conscience with the 
whole person, the whole human nature, the whole moral character, 
etc. So says, for instance, MacDougall: “ Conscience is the 
whole moral personality, is identical with moral character.” 
It is however clear, I think, that when we speak of the voice of 
conscience in us, or of the workings of conscience in man, we do 
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not mean his whole moral personality, but some very definite 
and individual phenomenon within the moral sphere. Such very 
indefinite and vague determinations of conscience do not disclose 
the phenomenon in its identity and uniqueness to our view, but 
conceal it. It is evident, I think, that many moral processes and 
functions in man, as for instance the moral judgments of others, 
the moral counsels to others, the love of your fellow-beings, etc., 
may not be identified with conscience, and that what we ulti- 
mately mean by conscience is not the whole moral nature, moral 
personality or moral character. 

The third group identifies conscience with moral conscious- 
ness. Rashdall and Elsenhaus, for instance, do this. The 
phenomenon we are in search for is not the moral consciousness. 
Conscience is personally bound in the sense that it is aroused or 
stirs only when one’s own moral value and moral welfare is at 
stake, but never when the moral value of other persons is at stake, 
at least in so far as the person concerned is not responsible for it. 
If I hear, for instance, of a theft or of a murder somewhere in 
China, I may perhaps venture to pass a moral judgment on those 
deeds, but my conscience will not stir in me on account of what 
was thus done. Conscience has to do only with your own 
personal comings and goings and not with those of others, in so 
far as you have no responsibility for them. In this sense con- 
science is the most individual, the most egocentral and egopetal 
of almost all your experiences. Moral consciousness, however, 
is not limited to the value of your own deeds and dispositions—it 
passes judgments on others too. This distinction now is not 
meant as a mechanical division in the sense that all processes and 
functions of moral consciousness, which relate to other persons, 
do not constitute conscience, but that those which relate to one’s ~ 
self do constitute conscience—as many a process in moral 
consciousness relating to your self, for instance moral self-love, 
humility, etc., is not equivalent to conscience either. In 
conscience your knowledge and experience of your moral 
worth has a new colour and depth, a new meaning, a peculiar 
kind of personal actuality, of uniqueness and _ seriousness, 
which moral consciousness as such of others and of yourself 
lacks. Accordingly conscience and moral consciousness are not 
equivalent. 

These three groups, viz. conscience in a metaphorical sense, 
conscience as equivalent to moral personality or moral character, 
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and conscience as identical with moral consciousness, we eliminate, 
because they evidently do not reveal to us the identity and 
uniqueness of that definite and objectively given phenomenon, 
which we mean when we speak of the voice of conscience or of 
conscience as a unique and real experience. 

The other three groups identify conscience somehow with 
moral knowledge, somehow with moral will or moral strivings 
and conations, and somehow with moral emotions respectively. 
They may be called the rationalistic, the voluntaristic and the 
emotionalistic concepts of conscience respectively. The ration- — 
alistic concept may be either intellectualistic in so far as it 
attributes to conscience some syllogistic function or other, or it 
may be intuitionistic in so far as is maintained that moral know- 
ledge is attained immediately by some function of immediate or 


intuitive evaluation or other. The rationalistic concepts of © 


conscience take conscience to be moral knowledge, or a moral 
function of knowledge, or a faculty of moral knowledge, or some 
kind of moral sense, or of moral intuition, and so forth. The 
voluntaristic concepts of conscience identify conscience somehow 
with moral will, moral strivings, moral aspirations, moral force, 
moral instinct, or moral urges, etc. The emotionalistic concepts 
of conscience take conscience to be equivalent to moral emotional 
experiences, moral feelings, moral shame, remorse, compunction, 
sorrow, moral happiness, and so forth. These different concepts 
of conscience refer to different kinds of moral phenomena, aptly 
or inaptly called conscience, and suggest to us the following 
hypotheses: (a) the essence of conscience is a moral syllogistic 
function ; (4) it is an intuitive moral evaluation ; (c) it is a moral 
driving force; (d) it is a moral emotional experience. Our 
phenomenological procedure will have to examine the validity of 
these hypotheses in our analysis of conscience, and to strip off, 
or to put into brackets, those attributes or elements which da not 
reveal to us the ultimate essence of conscience in its identity, and 
uniqueness. 


IV. Conscience anp Morat Know 
Imagining before our mind’s eye the experience of a pheno- 
menon we undoubtingly take to be the voice of conscience, our 
first question concerning it is: Does this phenomenon essentially 


presuppose moral knowledge ?—and our second question will be : 
Is the phenomenon essentially identical with moral knowledge, 
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especially with moral knowledge concerning the value of our own 
deeds, dispositions and character ? 

With regard to the first question the answer is evidently in 
the affirmative: Conscience essentially presupposes moral 
knowledge, knowledge of moral values, of norms, of standards, 
of laws, in short of the moral thought. Conscience would be 
impossible without some moral knowledge or other. Where 
conscience stirs, we even find it to be very sensitive to delicate 
nuances of moral value. He who intends to subdue conscience, 
generally does so by deliberately divertigg his attention from 
the moral value of his deeds or dispositions, which aroused it. 
This kind of ostrich-policy clearly proves the case. We may 
concede to all rationalists that moral knowledge is somehow an 
essential condition of conscience. 

This, however, does not yet mean that moral knowledge in 
some form or function is equivalent to conscience. You may 
have moral knowledge of the doings of others; this is not 
conscience. You may even have moral knowledge of your own 
doings without conscience stirring in you. ‘Take for instance an 
extreme example of a hardened criminal, who definitely may 
know of the immorality of his deeds and character, but who may 
enjoy it and even cynically laugh over it. This kind of moral 
knowledge of one’s own deeds everyone may experience in his 
life some time or other, but no one will identify this kind of moral 
self-knowledge with conscience. We cannot therefore concede 
to the rationalists that moral knowledge as such in each form or 
function is identical with conscience. Rationalists are either 
intellectualists or intuitionists. Intellectualists, for instance 
Cronin, Jodl, and many others, generally conceive the essence of 
conscience to be a syllogistic function of applying moral standards © 
to particular deeds or dispositions. Intuitionists, for instance 
the Moral Sense School, Schopenhauer, Rashdall and others, 
conceive the essence of conscience to be some kind of immediate 
moral evaluation. The phenomenologists, Max Scheler, Nicolai 
Hartmann, von Hildebrandt and others, have recently given 
profound and, as I think, convincing analyses of the moral 
intuition or of the immediate moral evaluation—but they 
rightly do not identify this moral intuition with conscience. 
Whether now somebody attains moral knowledge in a syllogistic 
or in an intuitive way or, as usually, in both ways—none of these 
is identical with conscience, however much conscience may 
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essentially presuppose them. Intellectualists and intuitionists 
are in the right in so far as they attribute to conscience the element 
of moral knowledge as an essential element ; they err when they 
identify conscience with either some moral syllogistic function or 
with some kind of moral intuition. Had conscience been nothing 
but moral knowledge as such, its power and influence as well as 
the role it played in culture and life would have been exceedingly 
small, its incessant coercion would have been inexplicable. Could 
a Saul, a MacBeth, a Raskolnikow, be understood if conscience 
were nothing but moral knowledge, either syllogistic or intuitive ? 
It is something more profound and more central than mere 
knowledge, that calls a halt to our experiences and bids us to 
review our life, our intentions and our acts. 


V. ConscriENCE AND THE Morat Drivinc Forces 


The voluntaristic theories of conscience take the compelling. 
factor, the moral driving force, as the essence of conscience. 
Conscience may be some moral drive or moral urge, it may be 
the moral imperative, the practical reason, the moral will, or it 
may be a moral instinct, a moral disposition, or a moral deter- 
mining tendency, or the love of the good and the aversion to the 
bad, and so forth. These compelling factors may be of moral 
nature only, or they may be deepened and supported by and 
integrated with religious factors. The Catholic synteresis 
emphasises the voluntaristic aspect of conscience ; it is stimulans 
ad bonum et remurmurans malo. Paul Haberlin conceives con- 
science to be the moral force tending to realise the personal 
idea. Martineau, Beneke, Lipps and others also conceive the 
essence of conscience voluntaristically. 

Does conscience essentially presuppose this moral driving 
force, the love of the good and the aversion to the bad? - It 
seems to me evident that without an active tendency towards 
moral elevation and away from moral debasement conscience 
would be inexplicable and even impossible. Why should 
conscience express itself in pangs and compunctions, if there 
were no real necessity for man to strive for the good and’ to 
subdue the evil, and if man did not experience the original moral 
urges to be of basic import? The active tendencies to realise 
the moral good is essential to conscience; without which it could 
not be. The voluntarists are right when they insist that the moral 
driving force is somehow an essential condition of conscience. 
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This, however, does not mean that conscience is identical 
with some or all of the moral determining tendencies. The 
moral dispositions and inclinations, the moral will, the experience 
of the call of duty, or of the call of your ideal vocation in life, 
the love of your neighbour and of yourself, the love of God, and 
so many more moral driving forces, are all possible without the 
experience of conscience. When one, for instance, hears the call 
of duty and enthusiastically obeys this call, no conscience stirs 
in him. This is a moral experience of unique import, but it is 
not conscience. When, however, you feel disinclined to obey 
the call of duty, or you experience some inner check or obstacle 
to obey, then conscience may stir in you, may emphasise it to be 
your duty and may compel you to attend to the call. If you 
fulfilled your duty without the support of conscience, you may 
experience some moral satisfaction or happiness, which is not 
equivalent to what is generally called good conscience. But if 
you did your duty, and experience the possibility that you could 
have disobeyed the call, the soothing knowledge of not having 
disobeyed brings that tranquillity of mind, which is called good 
conscience. Another example may illustrate the difference 
between conscience and the moral elevating tendencies as such. 
If somebody intends to arouse moral love and moral aspirations 
in an audience, he has something quite different in his mind and 
will make a quite different appeal to his audience than would be 
the case if he intended to arouse the audience’s consciences. 
In the first case the attractiveness of the positive ideal will be 
emphasised ; in the second case he will primarily refer to the 
unpleasant and improper state of the present and past situation ; 
in the first case he will appeal to their love and ideals; in the | 
second case he will emphasise that they may not allow the present 
condition to remain as it is, and he will point out to them their 
responsibility and duty. A third example will suffice. You 
may love your neighbour unselfishly without your conscience 
being aroused; but whenever you allow selfish motives to 
intermingle with this love, conscience may stir in you. These 
examples clearly indicate that moral urges are not equivalent 
to conscience and are possible without conscience being aroused. 
They also indicate that, although conscience essentially pre- 
supposes these activities towards moral elevation, conscience 
somehow also stands in a very definite relation to the actual or 
potential immoral and evil tendencies. Conscience then not 
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only presupposes moral urges, but presupposes the actuality or 
potentiality of immoral inclinations or deeds as well. It is on 
account of these latter only, that in conscience you experience 
your moral value and moral welfare to be at stake. From this 
we may deduce that no conscience were possible, if there were 
no immorality or evil in man—that the perfect holy is essentially 
in no need of conscience, and that the perfect immoral being, 
who has no. moral urges whatever, could have no conscience 
either. In consequence conscience cannot be taken to be 
simply equivalent to the moral driving forces or to the moral 
determining tendency as such, however much it may presuppose 
it. The voluntarists err when they somehow identify con- 
science with the moral will or with the moral driving forces. 


VI. Conscience AND THE Morat Emotions 


The emotionalistic theories of conscience identify conscience 
with moral emotions. ‘This is done in the theories of Scheler, 
Leslie Stephen, J. S. Mill, Hoffding and others. Does conscience — 
essentially presuppose moral emotional experiences? What 
would conscience be, if it were without its pains, pangs, com- 
punctions, stings, twitches and qualms—if there were no 
remorse, fear, shame, despair, sorrow—if it aroused no feeling of 
impotence, of unworthiness, of defilement, or if it gave no 
feeling of peace, of calm, of joy, of serenity and of tranquillity 
of mind? Without emotional experiences conscience must 
fall back upon mere moral knowledge which, as we have seen, is 
as such no conscience. Conscience does essentially presuppose 
moral emotions. We may even go further and maintain that 
that conscience finds its most profound manifestation and its 
most adequate expression in emotional experience. This means 
that conscience essentially is an emotional experience, that the 
voice of conscience is the voice of the heart. The emotional 
experiences are the personally innermost experiences in human 
life. No experience of man is as intimate, as central and as 
profound as the emotional. What you know, remember or may 
think about, what you wish, desire or may will, is not so intimately 
and profoundly your own as what you experience emotionally. 
What you experience emotionally becomes in a sense personally 
more real and actual than what you experience in other ways. 
The emotional experiences confront one with personal deeper 
realities than other experiences. The knowledge of your moral 
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guilt is not as intimate and as personally real to you, as the 
emotional experience of being morally guilty or base. Conscience 
finds its highest, most adequate and most personal expression in 
the emotional undulations and tensions. 

Conscience, then, is essentially a moral emotional experience. 
This does not yet mean that every moral emotion is an expression 
of conscience. We have already noted that conscience stands in > 
some definite relation to the actual or potential immoral and 
evil tendencies. Many moral emotions, e.g. the happiness of 
having assisted the needy and the sick, or the gratitude of having 
been saved or of being loved, and so forth, do not presuppose 
the immoral and are possible without immoral inclinations and 
tendencies. Such emotional experiences do not give expression 
to the voice of conscience. Only those moral emotions, in which 
one experiences that one’s own moral value and moral welfare is 
or somehow could have been at stake, are identical with the 
experience of conscience. Conscience in consequence stands in 
a very definite relation to the experience of real or possible 
moral guilt. Without the phenomenon of moral guilt, real or 
possible, conscience would not be. This now means that in 
conscience you not only know of your relation to moral guilt 
either intellectually or intuitively, you not only strive towards 
moral elevation, but that you experience this relation emotionally 
as a most intimate, personal and fundamental reality. In the bad 
conscience you experience your moral guilt as an undeniable, 
unavoidable and most unpleasant fact; in the warning or 
admonishing voice of conscience you experience this personal 
guilt as a menacing possibility, as something to be avoided at all 
costs; in the good conscience you experience the tranquillity 
or calm of not having succumbed to the immoral and evil, or of 
being not-guilty. Even the good conscience is no conscience, 
when it is not definitely related to the experience of being 
not-guilty. ‘The emotional experience of your own goodness is 
no good conscience, and no experience of conscience whatever, 
but an immoral Pharisaic experience. So we arrive at the kernel 
or the essence of conscience as the emotional experience of your 
personal relation to real or possible moral guilt—the emotional 
experience of your moral value or moral welfare being at stake. 

(To be continued.) | 
H. G. Sroxer. 
Potchefstroom University College, South Africa. 


DETERMINISM AND RESPONSIBILITY 


Un tess one has been recently disgusted by a surfeit of discussion 
on this sometimes barren topic, a religious thinker will almost 
invariably be carried away into a heated argument. This is better 
than to denominate the question barren, for such an attitude is 
agnostic, and to be disgusted is merely to be exhausted. Every 
Christian must face this problem squarely, and especially must 
the Calvinist so do, since he believes that much of the learned 
disrespect of Christianity is owing to the loose thinking of 
Catholics and Arminians. 

Yet for fear someone may expect too much from a paper 
with such a comprehensive title, it is necessary strictly to state 
the scope of this article. First of all it is not a discussion of the . 
freedom of the will such as is found in Jonathan Edwards’ well- 
known work. The arguments of that great man concern many > 
details which, however important and interesting, may be omitted 
from the present subject. Naturally there is some overlapping 
but the direction of search is different. The investigation of 
innumerable intricacies runs the risk of losing all sense of propor- 
tion, of becoming entangled in a puzzling maze and so requires an 
exceptionally great mind such as Edwards’ was. ‘The direction of 
search here, on the contrary, will be away from intricacies toward 
very general outlines and thus must run the risk of being super- 
ficial. Nevertheless it has seemed worth the risk. Now to state 
exactly the scope of the matter : Recently in books and magazines’ 
of varying intellectual value there have appeared, in defence of 
historic Christianity as opposed to modern wanderings, attacks on 
“ mechanistic psychology,” “ determinism in all its forms,” and 
other phrases of similar import. This writer fears that however 
much one may hold to the cardinal points of orthodoxy, it is not — 
always clear which philosophic theories are or are not consistent 
with such orthodoxy. One would think that only a shallow 
magazine would indiscriminately condemn all forms of determin- 
ism; there might be more excuse for an attack on mechanistic 
of the latter, Harold Paul Sloan, who has done notable practical work in his own denomination, 
frequently attacks the Calvinistic position. See also the confusion resulting on a non-Calvinistic 


view in the recent book by J. Paterson Smyth, Myself and Other Problems. The confusion is acute in 
the chapter, “ Love of Gad and Doctrine of Hell” 
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psychology. The aim of this article is, then, to show that 
determinism is consistent with responsibility, indeed responsibility 
requires determinism. 

The arguments on both sides are fairly well known. They so 
lack originality as to discourage new attempts, including this one. 
The determinist position is stated as well as anywhere in an article 
by George Stuart Fullerton, entitled “‘ Freedom and Free Will.” 
His aim was to show that on the basis of indeterminism moral 
conduct in general, in so far as free or indeterminate, would lose 
all ethical value. ‘The indeterminist holds that certain actions 
are not adequately explained, i.e. determined by preceding causes. 
Then, if benevolence for example is a free action, it is not 
determined by a benevolent personality but happens causelessly. 
If the will were free absolutely, then a knowledge of one’s own 
respectable character in the past brings neither hope nor consola- 
tion. Ordinarily we consider character a determining factor, and 
a moral man does not become immoral except for some other 
determining factor. But free will allows a man to become a 
criminal for no reason at all. Fullerton’s illustration was little 
Tommy who stole his mother’s jam. Punishment will not prevent 
a recurrence of the invasion of the pantry, neither will persuasion 
of a gentler sort. These can have no determining power on free 
actions. But on a deterministic theory, punishment, persuasion 
and praise are all justified. “It seems, then, that Tommy’s 
mother, and his aunts and all his spiritual pastors and masters 
have for years approached Tommy upon a strictly deterministic 
basis. They have thought it worth while to talk, and to talk a 
great deal. They have done what all pedagogues do—they have 
adjusted means to ends and have looked for results, taking no 
account of freedom at all.” | 

On the other hand, if there is no responsibility for the free- 
willist, is there any for the determinist ? This paper aims to 
harmonise determinism and responsibility on the basis of Calvin- 
istic Christianity. And if it has not been done before the reason 
is that the Calvinists of today are but half-hearted followers of 
the prince of theologians, John Calvin. 

If we must pass by many of the details in discussions on free 
will, it is all the more needful to avoid embarking on the general 
subject of theism. Although it is the necessary foundation of the 
view to be explained, no one could reasonably expect it to be 


Published December, 1900, in Popular Science Monthly. 
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treated here, even in brief. We might be permitted to suggest 
however that one reason, even if only confirmatory, for assuming 
the being of God is precisely the more unified world which results 
from applying the conception of sovereignty to such problems as 
these 


To recall the discussion to the title of the paper and to make 
the present position more intelligible even if by contrast, one 
passage from an ancient author relative to sovereignty and omni- 
potence serves admirably well. Plato, in the second book of the 
Republic, says, “‘ God, inasmuch as he is good, cannot be the cause 
of allthings. . . . Onthecontrary, he is the author of onlya 
small part of human affairs ; of the larger part he is not the author : 
for our evil things far outnumber our good things: and the good 
things we must ascribe to no other than God, while we must seek 
elsewhere, and not in him, the causes of the evil things.”* And as 
Plato here denies God’s omnipotence, denies that He is the first 
cause of all, so Aristotle denies His omniscience. 

It might now be well to turn from antiquity to some con- 
temporary literature, not because the more recent is either better 
or more original than the old but because these are - living 
defenders of what we attack. 

Dr. Arthur Holmes’ The Mind of St. Paul enti a typical 
paragraph. This work is partly a description of Paul’s emotional 
nature, partly a criticism of various psychological explanations of 
Paul’s conversion. ‘Theories of the subconscious or unconscious 
and theories of multiple personality occupy a good portion of the 
chapters. While the book as a whole does not bear on the present 
subject, Dr. Holmes feels called upon briefly to mention freedom 
and responsibility. The paragraph presents a very familiar view. 

“St. Paul’s system of morality avoids many pitfalls of man- 
made systems of ethics, but it does not eliminate one of the great 
problems involved in all morality and religion. This is the 
problem of freedom, the power of man to choose anything what- 
soever. Such a liberty has been denied by predestinarian 
theologians and mechanistic scientists. Both contend that man’s 
seeming freedom is illusory. Neither theory is based upon 
observed facts, but deduced from previous theories—the first, from 
the absolute sovereignty of an omnipotent God, the second from 
the assumed power of inductive science to predict the occurrence 
of future events. On the other hand, the common sense of 


 p. 379 (Davies and Vaughan’s translation). 
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mankind, bent on preserving the moral responsibility of men, has 
always favoured at least a freedom to choose between good and 
bad on man’s part. St. Paul went thus far and no farther. He 
never changed from his position in this matter from the doctrine 
of the Pharisees (Rom. ix. 14-18, 23). He seems clearly enough to 
insist upon the sovereignty of God and His perfect freedom to 
mould men as He will. Yet, at the same time men appear free to” 
choose both ends and means, and the Evangelist exhorts men and 
women to do so without a single hint that they are unable to make 
such choices. In all probability he would have indignantly denied 
the modern doctrine of determinism or physical necessity.””* 
Before quoting a second contemporary, it is well to note and 
emphasise that the reason—and has anyone found any other really 
basic reason ?—for introducing the concept of freedom, either in 
its most extreme form of power of contrary choice or in some more 
modified form, is to hold man morally responsible. Could it be 
shown that man’s responsibility does not necessarily depend upon 
freedom, theology would be freed from an annoying problem. 
Well can we imagine the groanings which cannot be uttered if 
generations of young theologues were to be summoned before us 
to describe the tortures they endured in trying to reconcile God’s 
omniscience with free will. The denomination to which the 
writer is attached does not believe in free will. It substitutes the 
concept of free agency, meaning that a man is a free moral agent 
when he acts in conformity to his own nature. Even so, that 
denomination has stated* that the reconciliation of man’s free 
agency and God’s sovereignty is an inscrutable mystery. Rather 
the mystery is—recognising that God is the ultimate cause of the 
man’s nature—how the Calvinistic solution could have been so 
long overlooked. 7 
But before making the solution explicit, permit a final word 
from the opponents. Miss Harkness, Professor of Philosophy in 
Elmira College, in Conflict in Religious Thought, offers the follow- 
ing : 
“ Throughout the whole history of philosophy and theology 
people have wrangled over the question of free will. In general, 
the idealistic philosophies have asserted that Phi uman spirit 


must be in some sense free, while materialistic phigjphies have 


pp. 255-256. 

2 In the Brief Statement of the Reformed Faith of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 1902 ; 
cf. Charles Hodge, Systematic Theology, Vol. Il, pp. 251-252; also the four questions A. H. Strong 
cannot answer, Systematic Theology, I, p. 366. : 
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denied this freedom. ‘Theology has clung tenaciously to the 
belief that man is a ‘free moral agent’ while at the same time 
often asserting a doctrine of predestination which, taken at its face 
value, would rigidly circumscribe man’s acts. The problem, 
_ though complex, is too fundamental to be dodged. 

“ We have seen that the possibility of moral or immoral 
action depends upon the power of choice. If all one’s acts are set 
and predetermined (either by the structure of the material world 
or by the will of God) in such fashion that it is impossible to act 
other than one does, quite obviously freedom disappears. With 
the power of voluntary choice goes moral responsibility. One 
cannot consciously choose to be good, nor choose to seek after God, 
unless he has the power to choose not todoso. No moral quality 
attaches to my failure to steal the million dollars that is outside 
my reach, but stealing becomes a moral question with me when I 
have to decide whether to tell the store clerk he has given me too 
much change. Likewise if I am ‘foreordained’ to be saved or 
damned there is not much use of my doing anything about my fate. 
If I have no freedom, I am not responsible for my acts. 

“Theological determinism, or predestination, is a cardinal 
doctrine of Mohammedanism. Islam means ‘ submission ’ (to the 
will of Allah) and a Moslem is ‘ one who submits ’—to the fatalistic 
decrees of an arbitrary deity. Christian theology in its earlier 
forms regarded God as equally peremptory (though more ethical) 
in His decrees. Through the influence of illustrious Christian 
theologians, notably Paul, Augustine and Calvin, the doctrine of 
predestination has profoundly influenced Christian thinking. 
While God’s omnipotence has thus been emphasised, God’s free- 
dom has been exalted at the expense of man’s, and the most 
inhuman acts have been glossed over as arising from the will of 
God. But happily the doctrine of predestination is disappearing, 
at least in its application to evils that are obviously preventable. 

*€ Some still hold that when the typhoid victim dies from lack 
of proper sanitation, it happened because it was ‘ to be.” There 
is a good deal of illogical comfort in such a view. But not many, 
even of the most rigorous of Calvinists, would now say that if a 
man gets drunk and shoots his family, it is the will of God that he 
should do so!” 

While forced to smile a bit as authors permit their animosities 
to give rise to disparaging circumlocutions instead of appropriate 

* pp. 233-234 
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argument, one must confess to being a little irritated at insinuendo. 
Whether absolute predestination is happily being forgotten or not 
is quite irrelevant. The present question is, can predestination 
and determinism be reconciled with and made the basis of moral 
distinctions and human responsibility. Miss Harkness thinks not. 

First of all, she claims moral action requires choice and choice 
requires the ability to have done otherwise. This is the first 
thing to be denied. Choice is that mental act, that deliberate 
volition—I do not intend a comprehensive definition—which 
initiates ahuman action. The ability to have chosen otherwise is 
an irrelevant consideration’ and has no place in the definition. It 
is still a deliberate volition even if it could not have been different. 
True we are not always conscious of our limitation. Those who 
appeal to the consciousness of freedom and consider that such 
appeal closes the issue rely on cherry or apple pie as illustrations. 
If illustrations be necessary we can refer to Luther’s sentiments : 
“ Here I stand, so help me God, I can do no other.” The more 
important the decision, the less power of contrary choice we feel. 
And I venture to suppose that Luther’s is a fairly common 
experience with serious, responsible persons. 

But is there nothing in Kant’s dictum, If I ought, I can? 
As stated by Kant and the Catholics it leads immediately to 
salvation by works. The motive which prompted this incorrect 
principle can, however, be better stated and so save what of truth 
it contains. If all ought, at least one can. [If all ought to be 
honest, then some can and are. If all ought perfectly to satisfy 
divine justice, at least One has done so. At any rate we must 
remember that choice must be defined as a psychological function, 
distinct from desire or judgment for example, and nowhere in the | 
definition can be found a place for the power to have chosen 
differently. 

Likewise, Miss Harkness states, “ if I am foreordained to be 
saved or damned there is not much use of my doing anything about 
my fate.” It is strange that anyone but a novice should use this 
so-called “ lazy argument ” after the Stoics so long ago showed its 
fallaciousness, It is of use to do something precisely because it is 
the means to something else. The Mohammedan or fatalistic 
idea that the end is fixed independently of the means is but a 

? All that is required to define choice or volition is that necessary and sufficient combination of 


factors which distinguishes it from other psychological functions. The statement of Charles Hodge, 
an unnecessary one. 
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caricature of Calvinism sometimes maliciously used. The end is 
foreordained to arrive by means of the means, and to attain the 
end is the value of the means. But at any rate she well illustrates 
that the motive for asserting man’s freedom is responsibility. 

After relegating theological determinism to a benighted past, 
Miss Harkness dismisses mechanical or scientific determinism in a 
footnote on the quantum theory. This is mentioned here solely 
to point out that Calvinistic determinism may or may not be 
mechanical. The rationality of the mechanical ideal is aside from 
the present purpose. Theological determinism neither requires 
nor excludes it. All one needs to maintain is that every event is 
determined to occur as it does and cannot be otherwise. God has 
foreordained whatsoever comes to pass. 

The author last quoted seems in a previous page to have 
missed the main point. Discussing the question, Is God limited ? 
she concludes that omnipotence is not inconsistent with freedom. 
God may freely limit Himself and omnipotently create persons 
endowed with free wills. ‘This overlooks one essential factor, viz. 
. God’s omniscience. If God knows what will happen, what He 
knows will happen will happen and nothing else. Calvinists 
believe God knows what will happen because He ordained it so. 
But aside from this, foreknowledge indicates that the future is 
certain. And if it is not God who made the future certain, we 
must return to the dualism of Plato. But let it pass; if there be 
an omniscient God, the future is certain. The professor in Elmira 
College overlooked the decisive factor. 

Now then, if every event is certain, can man be responsible 
for deeds he could not have escaped doing ? Or does determinism 
make good men “ pious little automata ” as Miss Harkness says ?* 
Again neglecting to notice what is substituted for rational 
argument, one may very justly reply, it all depends on what is 
meant by automata, or more precisely, what responsibility means. 

It seems strange that works on theology usually make no very 
energetic attempt to define responsibility. But if it is of such 
importance, one ought not to omit making it as precise as possible. 
Yet this attempt is noticeably lacking among determinists and free 
willists alike. Not all true statements are definitional. The 
Pythagorean theorem states a truth respecting a right triangle 
but it is not a definition of one. Now Charles Hodge makes 
certain statements about responsibility, but it is not clear whether 


* Op. cit., p. 206. 
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he intended them as definitions or merely true statements. For 
example, “‘ We are responsible for our feelings because they are 
right or wrong in their own nature.”* In the next paragraph he 
makes human nature the ground of responsibility. The following 
looks more like a definition : “‘ Wherever reason and the power of 
self-determination or spontaneity are combined in an agent, he 
is free and responsible for his outward acts and for his 
volitions.””* 

_ Definition is no easy task, and an incorrect one may deceive 
_ us frightfully. The caution of him who would not admit two 
_ plus two equals four until he knew how the admission was to be 
used is nothing short of exemplary. Yet those who have criticised 
the position to be offered at most say that the conception of 
responsibility involved is incomplete or restricted. Perhaps they 
are right, all that is needed is that the characteristics mentioned 
are essential elements of the definition. Let us call a man respon- 
sible, then, when he may be justly rewarded or punished for his 
deeds. ‘That is, the man must be answerable to someone, to God, 
for responsibility implies a superior authority who punishes or 
rewards. Now since in theology the crux of the matter is in the 
eternal punishment of some sinners, we may disregard other 
elements in the definition and emphasise that by calling a man 
responsible we mean he may be justly punished by God. For this 
definitional truth is the key to the explanation of why a man is 
‘responsible for the act God determined him to do. 

More than one person, with caution born of experience, have 
replied at this point, that although they did not see the trap they 
could always escape the disagreeable Calvinistic conclusions by 
clinging to the saving adverb “ justly.” This of course is just 
what is desired. For whether the adverb is an escape from > 
Calvinism or the very essence of Calvinism itself depends on the 
meaning of justice. For by the echoes of Plato’s Republic we 
cannot continue until we have seized Justice herself. 

This leads to an illustration in the writing of Leibniz, 
Descartes and Calvin. Leibniz held that this was the best of all 
possible worlds, thus provoking the remark he must have been a 
pessimist. He had said that God might have chosen any one of a 
number of possible worlds, each more or less good, but as a matter 
of fact God chose the best of them. He expressly denies that this 


* Vol. II, p. 275, repeated on p. 304. 
2 Ibid., p. 286. of Contrary Choirs, 
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world is best because God chose it. This latter proposition, the 
world is good because God chose it, was Descartes’ opinion. 

It is at this point we must refer to and take issue with 
Jonathan Edwards. While he tries to avoid placing God under 
commands, he still seems to imply the Platonic dualism by 
representing God as influenced by inducements.‘ Later, when he 

comes to our present subject, he calls the question which divided 
Descartes and Leibniz, absurdity and nonsense.’ 

John Calvin was not of the same opinion. He anticipated 
Descartes’ position, and in the Jnstitutes has given the key to the 
solution : 

“In the first place they inquire, by what right the Lord is 
angry with His creatures who had not provoked Him by any 
previous offence ; for that to devote to destruction whom He 
pleases is more like the caprice of a tyrant than the lawful sentence 
of a judge ; that men have reason, therefore, to expostulate with 
God, if they are predestinated to eternal death without any demerit 
of their own, merely by His sovereign will. If such thoughts ever 
enter the minds of pious men, they will be sufficiently enabled to 
break their violence by this one consideration, how exceedingly 
presumptuous it is only to inquire into the causes of the Divine 
will; which is in fact, and is justly entitled to be, the cause of 
every thing that exists. For if it has any cause, then there must 
be something antecedent, on which it depends; which it is 
impious to suppose. For the will of God is the highest rule of 
justice ; so that what He wills must be considered just, for this 
very reason, because He wills it. When it is inquired, therefore, 
why the Lord did so, the answer must be, because He would. But 
if you go further, and ask why He so determined, you are in search 
of something greater and higher than the will of God, which can 
never be found.” 

God is Sovereign ; whatever He does is just, for this very 
reason, because He does it. If He punishes a man, the man is 
punished justly and hence the man is responsible. ‘This answers 
the form of argument which runs: whatever God does is just, 
eternal punishment is not just, therefore God does not so punish. 
If the objector mean he has received a special revelation that there 
is no eternal punishment, we cannot deal with him here. If, how- 
ever, he is not laying claim to a special revelation of future history, 
but to some philosophic principle which is intended to show that 

Freedom of Will, I, v. Ibid., IV, viii Ill, xxiii, 2. 
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eternal punishment is unjust, the distinction between our posi- 
tions becomes immediately obvious. Calvin has rejected that 
view of the universe which makes a law, whether of justice or of 
evolution, instead of the law-giver supreme. Such a view is the 
Platonic dualism which posits a World of Ideas superior to the 
Artificer.* God in such a system is finite or limited, bound to 
follow or obey the pattern. But those who proclaim the 
Sovereignty of God determine what justice is by observing what 
God actually does. Whatever God does is just. What Hecom- 
mands men to do or not to do is similarly just or unjust. 

This much is sufficient for our solution. Granted many 
other things remain to be said. The necessity of means or 
secondary, proximate causes might be further emphasised, sin as 
the judicial ground of divine punishment, because God so deter- 
mined it should be, might be mentioned ; further appendages 
and replies to objections could be tacked on. Only one need be 
examined. Does the view here proposed make God the Author 
of sin? Why the learned divines who formulated the various | 
creeds so uniformly permitted such a metaphorical expression’ to 
becloud the issue is a puzzle. This view most certainly makes 
God the First and Ultimate Cause of everything. But very slight 
reflection on the definition of responsibility and its implication 
of a superior authority shows that God is not responsible for sin. 

It follows from this that determinism is consistent with 
responsibility and that the concept of freedom which was intro- 
duced only to guarantee responsibility is useless. Of course man > 
is still a “ free agent ” for that merely means, as Hodge says, that 
man has the power to make a decision. It is difficult to under- 
stand then, why so much effort should be wasted‘ in the attempt 
to make the power of deciding consistent with the certainty of 
deciding. If there be any mystery about it, as the Brief Statement 
says, it is one of the theologian’s own choosing. For God both 
gives the power and determines how it shall be used. God is 
Sovereign. 

It seems to me that a great many objections to specific 
Christian doctrines, objections to the propitiatory atonement or 


= Granted that the Neo-Platonists said Plato did not mean this. But Plato’s texts are open to 
everyone's examination, especially the Euthypbro. Attention is called to the keen article of E. Gottlieb, 
“Zum Problem des Euthyphron,” in the Archiv. fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, 1926. 


2 Edwards is of the same opinion, op. cit., IV, ix. 
3 Op. p. 293- 
4 Ibid., p. 298. 
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the Incarnation, arise from a non-Christian view of God’s nature. 
The modernists object to a vicarious sacrifice because they do not 
think God is that sort of a person. Theirs is not the God of the 
early Christians. And my sincere conviction is that if we are to 
retain the Satisfactio, if we are to promulgate a consistent 
Christianity, we must, among other things, reject and combat the 
semi-arminianism prevailing in so-called Calvinistic churches, and 
return to predestination, the perseverance of the saints, the ninth 
chapter of Romans, and Paul’s best interpreter, John Calvin. 


Gorpon H. Crarx. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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“Tue Fourth Gospel,” says Dr. Vacher Burch, “is the most 
beautiful book in the world, . . . and the secret of the spell 
of its beauty is that it portrays the historic Christ and not 
another.” 

Just as the nineteenth century was closing Dr. Stalker, as 
Cunningham Lecturer, said: “ At one time the Gospel of St. 
John . . . enjoyed singular favour among the most advanced 
critics, who declared that in it, if anywhere, was to be found the 
authentic portrait of Jesus; but at present the pendulum has 
swuhg to the opposite extreme, and this Gospel has been spoken 
of in terms of great dubiety, if not of condemnation.” Within a 

ery few years two works of importance belonging to English 
scholarship did much to stimulate confidence in this book of the 
Spirit, which Ernesti declared to be “ the heart of Christ.”* The 
downward trend, however, soon reasserted itself and about the 
year 1920 a “ landslide,” to use the expression of Dr. Vincent 
Taylor, swept away much of the credence which had been restored. 
Now in the latest English work on this subject, we have these 
categorical statements: ‘‘ We shall never know who wrote the 
Gospel.” ‘“ The evangelist was almost certainly not the Apostle 
John.” “It can never be proved that the author was a personal 
disciple of the Apostle John.”* ‘There are, however, signs of a 
reversal of judgment. In the December issue of the Expository 
Times the editors remark: “ One of the most striking features of 
the critical movement in recent years has been a definite tendency 
towards the rehabilitation of the Fourth Gospel.” 

As one reflects upon the oscillations of Biblical Criticism, one 
is conscious of a great reluctance to accept its findings in those 
matters which are of faith. It is so unsure of itself, it retracts its 
steps, it revises its decisions, it flings to the winds some of its 
most assured results. Criticism, like Kronos, devours its own 
children. And in this case the consequences are of the first 
importance. We are faced with this alternative : Either Christ 
said such things and wrought such works, or He did not. If He 

* The Structure and Message of St. Fobn's Gospel (1928). 


2 The Char and Authorship of the Fourth G on and The 
Crisiciom of the Genet, tp 


3 The Fourth Gospel in Recent Criticism and Interpretation, by Dr. W. F. Howard (1931). 
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did not, it is of comparatively little consequence that at the open- 
ing of the second century it should be siadlatly believed that He 
had done so. The difference is vital, Faith does not rest on the 
belief of the Church, but on the fact of Christ. 

A well-known critical scholar asserts that, with reference to 
many questions, and especially with regard to the authorship of 
the Fourth Gospel, “ our age has cancelled the judgment of 
centuries.” One seems to remember a saying of Emerson to the 
effect that the true task of faith is to assert the centuries against 
the hours, but that might not be taken as a conclusive argument. 
Until recent years there was little serious doubt within the Church 
that this book was written by John, the son of Zebedee. Within 
the last two generations, however, there has been ceaseless and 
eager controversy on this point, and the debate, as we all know, is 
not ended. The contention is keen because the matters at stake 
are momentous. In this Gospel we have the most unequivocal 
pronouncements of the true Deity of our Saviour, and these are 
professedly given by one who was intimately conversant with Him, 
by that one indeed who, better than any other, understood His 
character, the purpose of His mission, and the significance of 
His teaching. This is a testimony which cannot possibly be 
regarded with indifference. 


I 


Let us begin with the tradition of the Johannine authorship. 
It was almost world-wide in the last quarter of the second century. 
Dr. Sanday points to the distribution of evidence : “ Irenaeus and 
the Letter of the Churches of Vienne and Lyons in Gaul, Herac- 
leon in Italy, Tertullian at Carthage, Polycrates at Ephesus, 
Theophilus at Antioch, Tatian at Rome and in Syria, Clement at 
Alexandria. ‘The strategical positions are occupied, one might 
say, all over the Empire. In the great majority of cases there is 
not a hint of dissent. On the contrary, the fourfold Gospel is 
regarded for the most part as one and indivisible. 
Eusebius, who is really a careful and candid person, and has 
ancients like Origen and Clement behind him, can describe the 
Gospel as unquestioned both by his own generation and by 
preceding generations.””* 

In the Muratorian Fragment (¢. 170) we have this account : 
“ At the entreaties of his fellow-disciples and the bishops, John, 


* The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel, pp. 238f. ey 
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one of the disciples, said : ‘ Fast with me for three days from this 
time, and whatsoever shall be revealed to each of us (whether it be 
favourable to my writing or not) let us relate it to one another.’ 
On the same night it was revealed to Andrew, one of the apostles, 
that John should relate all things in his own name, aided by the 
revision of all. . . . What wonder is it then that John so 
constantly brings forward Gospel phrases, even in his Epistles, 
saying in his own person, ‘ What we have seen with our eyes, 
and heard with our ears, and our hands have handled, these 
things have we written’? For so he professes that he was 
not only an eye-witness, but also a hearer, and moreover a 
historian of all the wonderful works of the Lord.” 

Irenaeus (¢. 180) speaks of the origin of the Gospels according 
to Matthew, Mark and Luke, and continues: “‘ Thereafter John, 
the disciple of the Lord, who lay on His breast, he too gave forth 
the Gospel while he yet abode at Ephesus in Asia; and all the 
elders, they of Asia who had conferred with John the disciple of 
the Lord, bear witness that (their tradition) had been delivered to 
them by John, for he remained on with them until the days of 
Trajan ” (i.e. till a.p. 98 at least). 

Clement of Alexandria (¢. 200) writes as follows: “ John, last 
of all (the evangelists), perceiving that what had reference to 
corporeal things was sufficiently related, encouraged by his friends 
and inspired by the Spirit, wrote a spiritual Gospel.” 

Eusebius the historian (c. 340) had access to many early 
documents. He reports as follows: “ John, they say, having all 
the time preached, but not using his pen, in the end set himself 
to write. The occasion was this: on the three earlier Gospels 
being handed to him, he, they say, admitted them and testified to 
their truth, although they were so far defective that the earlier 
stages of the ministry were absent from their accounts.” After 
commenting on the fact that the Fourth Gospel was complemen- 
tary and supplementary, he adds: ‘“‘ One who attends to these 
circumstances can no longer entertain the opinion that the 
Gospels are at variance with one another.”’ 
| The prevailing belief in the early Church, at least as early as 

the close of the second century, was that the F ourth Gospel was 

the work of a disciple of the Lord, generally held to be the son of 

Zebedee, that it was written in Ephesus in the old age of the 

author, and that it was the drawing together of frequent narrations 
t Haer ill, i, 13 iii, 4. 2 Eusebius Hist. Eccl., vi, 14. 3 Hist. Eccl., iii, 23, 24 
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made during many years of ministry. There is also the suggestion 
that this Gospel, as regards its phraseology, was revised by the 
elders and bishops of the Province of Asia. 


Il 


In the Gospel itself there are several indications of the 
authorship. At the close of the twenty-first chapter—a post- 
script perhaps, but certainly an integral part of the Gospel— 
certain persons, the elders of Ephesus, presumably, attest that he 
who “ wrote these things” was the disciple whom Jesus loved 
(verse 24). In the nineteenth chapter the piercing of our Lord’s 
side is mentioned with this attestation: “‘ He that hath seen hath 
borne witness, and his witness is true ” (verse 35). And in the 
first chapter the account of the calling of Andrew and “ that other 
disciple ” seems to strike a firm biographical note. Accordingly, 
we have in the Gospel itself the definite assertion that it was 
written by the disciple whom Jesus loved, that he was one of that 
little company who stood beneath the cross, and we have the high 
probability that this witnessing and beloved disciple was John the 
son of Zebedee. 

_ Many fanciful identifications of the beloved disciple have 
been ventured on—that he was a purely ideal figure, the spiritual 
brother of Jesus, that he was the Christian Church in the freshness 
of its youth, that he was Andrew, St. Paul, Nathanael, Lazarus, the 
young man of Mark xiv. 51, the rich young ruler, a Jerusalem 
disciple of priestly family, etc. ‘The strangest opinion of all is the 
identification of the beloved disciple with Judas Iscariot. At least 
two German scholars have propounded this amazing theory, and 
an English Commentator has so far lapsed from a sane judgment 
as to confess that there is something to be said for this astounding 
conclusion. 

Let us consider the facts. 

The disciple whom Jesus loved was one of the Twelve. He 
was at the Supper Table with Jesus, seated next to Him. He 
speaks of the position which he occupied there as a proof of the 
Master’s affection, as if the Lord has requested him to sit by His 
side in sympathetic understanding (xiii. 23). He had come from 
Gethsemane, following the Lord and His captors, and was followed 
in turn by Simon Peter ; He went in with Simon into the High 
Priest’s Palace. It was to this disciple that Jesus entrusted the 
care of His mother. John was presumably a cousin of Jesus—his 
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mother, Salome, and Mary being sisters (John xix. 25, Matt. 
XXVIi. 5 3)—in comfortable circumstances (Mark i. 20, Luke viii. 3, 
Matt. xxvii. 55). Seeing then, that the brethren of the Lord did 
not believe on Him (John viii. 5) and were possibly married 
(1 Cor. ix. §), what could be more fitting than that the mother of 
the Lord should be cared for by her nephew, John, one whose love 
had linked itself inextricably with the person of the Lord? The 
iation of this other disciple with Simon Peter on the resurrec- 
tion morning is a further proof that he belonged to the inner circle 
of our Lord’s company. In the twenty-first chapter we read 
again of this other disciple. He is one of the Galilean group ; 
he is neither Simon, nor Thomas, nor Nathanael, for these are 
named. He is a fisherman, he describes the occasion as to the 
manner born, and he counts his fish. He is to be spared to a great 
age (verse 22). It is he, then, who is the author of this Gospel, 
and he wrote it from personal knowledge—the testimony of an 
eye-witness. 

Another text may be taken into this argument: We have 
already referred to it. In the first chapter we read of two 
disciples of the Baptist, one of them Andrew, the brother of Simon 
Peter, the other unnamed. After an interview with Jesus, Andrew 
was the first to bring his brother to Jesus ; the implication being 
that the other inquirer sought his brother also (John i. 40, 41). 
Soon after the Master calls Andrew and Simon, James and John, 
to become His followers. They respond at once, for they have 
already yielded their lives to Him. One cannot help feeling the 
thrill in the narrative as the evangelist recalls that day more than 
half a century gone, when he first looked upon Jesus and heard 
His voice. This, we believe, is that “ other disciple,” recipient — 
of his Lord’s loving-kindness, who wrote this Gospel. This 
personal experience strikes the key to which the entire composition 
is set. ‘This treatise is not only a true history. It is a Gospel. 
It is a progress from faith to faith. 


III 


No one with any feeling for literature can doubt that the 
Fourth Gospel and the First Epistle of John are by the same hand, 
and we have seen how the writer of the Muratorian Fragment uses 
the witness of the Epistle to confirm the truth of the Gospel. In 
this we have contemporaneous evidence of the most convincing 
character. 
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The fact that the two treatises are not bound together in our 
New Testament should not be allowed to weaken the force of the 
evidence. Bishop Lightfoot holds that the Epistle “ was in all 
likelihood written at the same time with and attached to the 
Gospel,” and that it was intended to be circulated with the 
Gospel. He adds: “ This accounts for its abrupt commence- 
ment, which is to be explained as a reference to the Gospel which 
in one sense preceded it. This accounts likewise for the allusion 
to the water and the blood (1 John v. 6f) as the witnesses to the 
reality of Christ’s human nature, the counterpart of the statement 
in the Gospel narrative ” (xix. 35). 

The Epistles of Ignatius (¢. A.D. 110) remind us in many 
places of the speech of St. John, particularly in this passage which 
is strictly parallel to John vi. 33, 48, §4: “I desire the bread of 
God, the heavenly bread, the bread of life, which is the flesh of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who became afterwards of the seed 
of David and Abraham. And I desire the drink of God, the blood 
of Him who is undying love and eternal life.”* Dr. Burney 
extracts from the Epistles of Ignatius thirty-six reminiscences of 
the teaching of the Fourth Gospel, and adds to these eleven 
allusions to the First Epistle of John, and he gives this verdict : 
“ Ignatius’s knowledge of the Fourth Gospel . . . seems to 
be proved to demonstration.”* Dr. Sanday’s opinion is much to 
the same effect, but is expressed with his accustomed carefulness : 
“ I do not think there can be any doubt that Ignatius has assimi- 
lated and digested to an extraordinary degree the teaching that we 
associate with the name of St. John. . . . Heseems to me to 
reflect the Johannean teaching with extraordinary fidelity.” And 
he concludes that we must either “ fall back upon the tradition 
that Ignatius was an actual disciple of St. John,” or else believe 
that “‘ Ignatius had really had access to the Johannean writings 
years before the date of his journey to Rome, and that he had 
devoted to them no cursory reading but a close and careful study 
which had the deepest effect upon his mind.’ | 

We have a chain of three witnesses: the Apostle John, who 
lived till the reign of Trajan. Trajan began to reign in a.pD. 98, 
but the Chronicon Paschale relates that John lived on till a.p. 104. 
The second link in the chain is the life of Polycarp, who was a 


= Ad Rom. 7. 
® The Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel, pp. 1538. 
3 The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel, pp. 241-245. 
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pupil of John. He died a.p. 155, so he cannot have been born 
later than a.p. 70. The third name is that of Irenaeus, a pupil of 
Polycarp, born in Asia Minor about a.p. 115; died at Lyons 
about A.D. Igo. 

Irenaeus writes to his former fellow-disciple, Florinus, of 
their intercourse with Polycarp: “ I can describe the very place 
where the blessed Polycarp used to sit when he discoursed, and his 
goings out and his comings in, and his manner of life, and his 
personal experience, and the discourses which he held before the 
people, and how he would describe his intercourse with John and 
with the rest who had seen the Lord, and how he would relate 
their words.”* Irenaeus attributes the Gospel to “ John, the 
disciple of the Lord ” who reclined on the breast of Christ ; he 

claims him as “a true witness of the tradition of the apostles.” 
Tischendorf affirms that there are in the writings of Irenaeus no 
fewer than eighty direct quotations from John’s Gospel. 

Between Ignatius and Irenaeus (c. 180), whose testimony is of 
palmary importance, few Christian writings are extant. In the 
Epistles of Barnabas and of Polycarp we have approximations to 
the diction of St.John. The Valentinians(140-180) were evidently 
familiar with the Fourth Gospel. One of them, Heracleon, 
actually wrote a commentary upon it. Justin Martyr (c. 147) 
refers frequently to the “ Memoirs of the Apostles,” and tells us 
that they were read publicly in churches, and were esteemed as 
sacred books. He seems to quote the Fourth Gospel in these 
passages: “ Christ has said, Except ye be born again, ye cannot 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven ; but that it is impossible that 
_ those who have once been born should enter into the womb of 
those who bore them ” (cp. John iii. 3, 4). “‘ The Baptist said, I 
am not the Christ, but the voice of one crying”’(cp. John i. 20, 23). 
*“‘ And His Son, who alone is properly called the Word and Son, 
who was also with Him, and was begotten, before the works 

is called Christ.” Justin’s use of the Fourth Gospel is 
now generally acknowledged. ‘Tatian (¢. 160) was a disciple of 
Justin, and helps to bridge the gulf between Justin and Irenaeus. 
He worked the Four Gospels into a harmony. This harmony, or 
“ Diatessaron ” as it is called, opens with St. John’s arresting 
sentence: “ In the beginningwasthe Word.” Afterthis,evidence 
multiplies that this Gospel was held to be authentic, and was 
generally received in all the Churches. Only an obscure sect, 


Eus. Hist. Eccl., v, 20. 
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called the Alogi, did not acknowledge it as of authority, but they 
testified to its existence towards the end of the first century. 
These dissentients seem to have denied our Lord’s true Deity. 


IV 


Papias, bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia, was born ¢. a.p. 72, 
and died ¢. 153. He was according to Irenaeus a hearer of John 
the apostle, a companion of Polycarp, who was “ an ancient man ” 
(i.e. a disciple from the beginnings of the Christian Church). 
About the year 100° he wrote in Greek “ An interpretation of the 
Sayings of the Lord ” in five books, It has perished, only a few 
fragments survive in the writings of Irenaeus and the History of 
Eusebius. Papias was a man of sincere piety and of considerable 
industry, but possessed a somewhat weak judgment—-so at least’ 
Eusebius affirms. 

Eusebius quotes from the preface of Papias’ work a passage 
which has been much discussed : 


But if anywhere anyone also should come who had companied with the | 
elders, I ascertained (first of all) the sayings of the elders with reference to what 
Andrew or Peter had said, or what Philip, or what Thomas, or James, or what 
John, or Matthew, or any other of the disciples of the Lord had said, and 
(secondly), what Aristion and John the Elder, the disciples of the Lord, say, 
For I judged that the things to be derived from books were not of such profit 
to me as the things derived from the living and abiding voice.? 

In this paragraph the name of John occurs twice, once with a 
past tense (“ had said ”), and once in the present (“say”). We 
may judge either that the two are one and that John, the son of 
Zebedee, had survived all his brethrenand wasknown affectionately 
as “‘ the Elder,” that is, the venerable and venerated one—such a 
one as John the aged; or that two persons are spoken of here. 
John, the disciple of Jesus, and John the Presbyter, the second 
being, of course, later in time. 

When it is said that John and Aristion were “ disciples of the 
Lord ” it is to be remembered that members of the apostolic 
company receive the same designation. So that it is at least 
possible that “ John the Elder” was John the Apostle, the last 
survivor of that goodly fellowship. 

On the other hand it is equally possible that an important 
member of the Ephesian Church at the close of the first century 
should have borne the name of John, But if so, he was a shadowy 


* This is the date given both by Dr. Sanday and by Dr. Burney. 
® Hist. Eccl., iii, 39. 
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figure when contrasted with the son of Zebedee, and by no means 
such a person as we should expect to be the author of the 
Johannine literature of the New Testament. So far as we know 
there was only one John of sufficient importance to be an 
authoritative source of Christian doctrine. 

There are a few fragments attributed to Papias by later 
writers, but these quotations are not at all reliable. One attests 
the martyrdom of John. Eusebius, who was aware of all that 
Papias had written, betrays no knowledge of the statements made 
by these writers. 

We remember the saying of Jesus to the two sons of Zebedee, 
“ Ye shall indeed drink of My cup ” (Mark x. 39).. John’s elder 
brother suffered martyrdom (Acts xii. 2). Some have thought 
that our Lord’s prediction points to martyrdom at the close of 
St. John’s prolonged life ; but this is not really implied in the 
Scripture. A monkish chronicler of the ninth century, Georgius 
Hamartolus, declares that “ John the Apostle after he had written 
his Gospel suffered martyrdom, for Papias in the second book of 
* The Sayings of the Lord’ affirms that he was put to death by 
Jews, thus plainly fulfilling along with his brother the prophecy of 
Christ regarding them.” There is confusion here. In an 
Epitome (seventh or eighth century) of the Chronicle of Philip 
Sidetes* (a church historian of the fifth century, but one of little 
repute), we read: “ Papias says in his second book that John the 
divine and James his brother were slain by Jews.” These two © 
notes seem to depend upon one another, and that they are not 
accurate is more than likely because of the employment of the 
descriptive word “ divine ” applied to John, a title which certainly 
was not in use so early as the time of Papias. Besidgs, as Dr. 
Stanton remarks, “ Philip of Sidé has proved to be a bungler.” 
Archbishop Bernard similarly says: “Either Philip or his 
epitomiser was a blunderer.’* It is very probable that Philip 
misinterpreted or perhaps through forgetfulness misreported, 
Papias. Hamartolus also, who quotes this alleged statement of 
Papias, refers, without demur, to the general belief of the Church, 
that the apostle was alive in Ephesus until almost the close of 
the first century. The widespread tradition regarding John the 
Apostle is that he died a natural death at an advanced age. 


t Philip of Sidé, a town on the seaboard of Pamphylia. 


2 Socrates, the historian, who was a contemporary of Philip of Sidé, comments with great severity 
on his inaccuracy (Eccl. Hist., vii, 26, 27). 
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The Syriac Martyrology, of date a.p. 411, contains the 
following commemoration: “ Dec. 27 John and James, Apostles 
in Jerusalem.” The date is too late to have any authority, and 
the commemoration contradicts a number of definite statements 
earlier in time and more authoritative in character. Also it seems 
to indicate that James and John suffered together. But Acts xii. 2 
with the subsequent history, contradicts this. Five years after 
the death of James, St. Paul received the right hand of fellowship 
from John the son of Zebedee (Gal. ii. 9). 

There is just one other witness to John’s martyrdom. 
Aphrahat, a Persian writer, gives us the following under date 
A.D. 343: “ Great and excellent is the martyrdom of Jesus . . . 
to him followed the faithful martyr Stephen whom the Jews 
stoned. Simon also and Paul were perfect martyrs. James and 
John trod in the footsteps of Christ.” 

It is worth remembering that in the Apocalypse the word 
“martyr” is used of every faithful witness to Jesus who has 
maintained his testimony at price. This John, the beloved 
disciple, undoubtedly did. 


V 


The argument from internal evidence would require a volume 
to do it justice. It usually is drawn out along lines such as these : 
The writer was a Jew, a Jew of Palestine’; he was familiar with 
the land, the people, and their customs, as these existed in the 
time of our Lord, before the desolating scourge of Rome passed 
through ; he was an eye-witness of the events narrated ; he was 
one of the apostolic company, and by inference John the son of 
Zebedee. This line of argument is fully drawn out by Bishops 
Lightfoot and Westcott, and has been followed by others, even to 
our own day. | 

As to the time when the Gospel was written : the traditional 
belief of which we have spoken more than once indicates a date 
near the close of the first century, and this is generally received. 
Dr. Vacher Burch is of opinion that the Fourth Gospel, substanti- 
ally as John wrote it up to Chap. xix. 35, began to circulate 
“ near to the time of the crucifixion of Jesus Christ.” It would 
probably be more correct to say that many of the great truths 
enshrined in the Gospel were orally communicated to fit audiences 


* This is so obvious that Dr. Burney has written a volume to prove that the Fourth Gospel was 
written in Aramaic (Oxford, 1922). 
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from:a very early date. Dr. Burney suggests some time between 
A.D. 75 and 80, possibly even earlier, for the Gospel as we 
now have it, and this is not impossible. But we may content 
ourselves with the traditional view that the Gospel comes to us 
from somewhere near a.D. 90. It is not likely to have been much 
later, for, as we have seen, the Epistles of Ignatius are “full of 
Johannean theology.” 

But in recent years a number of “ composition ” or “ parti- 
tion ”’ theories have been set forth with labour and learning. 

With the exception of John vii. §3-viii. 11, which may be 
regarded on textual grounds as possibly a section of the “‘ Apostolic 
Teaching ” which has strayed into the text from the margin, and 
the twenty-first chapter, which was apparently added to remove a 
misinterpretation of a saying of Jesus, the impression which the 
Fourth Gospel leaves upon the mind is that of strict unity. This 
impression is still strongly felt by students of the Gospel. Dr. 
Sanday, for example, remarks: “‘ The one rock on which it seems 
to me that any partition theory must be wrecked is the deep- 
seated unity of structure and composition which is characteristic 
of the Gospel. ” 

To show this in detail would carry us far beyond our range ; 
but we may confirm this impression by the significant fact that 
those who break up the organic unity of this Fourth Gospel come 
to no sort of agreement among themselves, ‘Their views are so 
discrepant that they may be said to eliminate one another. Let 
us glance at one or two of these readjustments. 

Wendt suggests that the Fourth Evangelist had before him a 
source composed of /Jogta of Jesus. He composed a framework in 
which these might be inserted, describing the occasions on which 
the words were spoken, and adding discourses of his own. : 

-_W. Soltau feels that the invention of the framework of the 
Gospels is too stupendous a fraud to be credible. Accordingly, he 
postulates two sources—one a collection of sayings, the other a 
narration of events. ‘This second narrative shows two strands— 
Johannine legends, and statements taken from the Synoptic 
Gospels. ‘These three sources are combined either by the narrator 
or by a later editor. 

Wellhausen postulates “ a foundation document ” which is 
largely narrative, and which may account for perhaps one-third of 
the contents of the Gospel. It passed from hand to hand within the 
group of Asian Christians of the second century. Not one or two, 
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but many were employed in the elaboration of this first sketch. 
They revised, recast, amplified, added, apparently at pleasure, the 
great sayings of Jesus being among the unauthorised additions. 

Dr. Garvie distinguishes three strains in the Gospel. First, 
there is the testimony of the witness which often passes over from 
direct testimony to reflections upon the matters attested. This 
witness is not the son of Zebedee, but he is the disciple whom | 
Jesus loved. In the second place, the contribution of the witness 
is worked over by the Evangelist, who, Dr. Garvie thinks, may 
have been John of Ephesus; the Elder. Then came the Redactor, 
or Editor, probably a Roman, a contemporary of Papias, Poly- 
carp, and Justin Martyr. He gave to the Gospel its authoritative 
currency by identifying the disciple whom Jesus loved with the 
son of Zebedee, and by ascribing to him the writing and the 
testimony. 

We may add this consideration. Those passages of the Gos- 
pel which are attributed to a second or third hand contain some 
of the most solemn and heavenly of our Lord’s sayings—such as 
the sacramental discourses, His intercessory prayer, and His own 
Self-witness. In reading these sections of the Gospel one seems 
to be bathed in spiritual purity and light, and to have drawn as 
near the absolute Truth as one can reach on earth. 

Let us suppose that a redactor, whether Roman or Greek, 
had invented some of these great utterances. Would he not have 
been guilty of an insupportable irreverence ? For instance, could 
anyone who loved Jesus and called Him Lord have dared to 
compose a prayer appropriate for His use in that solemn hour 
between the Last Supper and the Agony in the Garden ? 


VI 


I have tried to indicate (one can do no more) the main line 
of argument for the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel. But 
many even of those who admit that it comes to us bearing the 
signature of one who was “ an eye-witness and minister of the 
Word ” are unwilling to receive it as veritable history. The 
objections urged are for the most part mere literary judgments 
which appeal with varying force to different persons. 


(a) We are told for example, that this treatise is by the 
confession of its author a Gospel, not a history. To say this is to 
misapprehend the apostle’s meaning. What he does say is, 
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“ These are written, that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God ; and that believing ye may have life in His name ” 
(xx. 31). The story is told, the incidents are related, with this 
view, that the readers of the Gospel may be led to faith in the 
Saviour. But faith must have its warrant in truth, and the truth 
regarding Jesus is embedded in facts of history. The first duty of 
the evangelist, who wishes to convince his readers of the truth as 
truth is in Jesus, is to be historically veracious. Otherwise faith 
has no foothold. We dishonour an apostle, and in him we do 
despite to the Holy Spirit of inspiration, if we suggest that this 
evangelist is indifferent to the historicity of the facts which he 
records, 


(4) Or, it is said, If the Fourth Gospel is the work of St. John’s 
old age, may we not expect to find that his recollection has become 
obscure or faint? Tradition (Muratori Fragment, etc.) makes it 
clear that John had often told the incidents recorded in his Gospel, 
and we are sure that in the first telling, with a fresh memory and a 
vivid apprehension of the events narrated, he would be scrupu- 
lously careful to report with exactness the things which happened, 
and in particular to give his Lord’s words with careful precision. 
After a number of repetitions channels would be worn in the 
mind, and the story of Jesus as related by him would become 
fixed, and as it were stereotyped. 


(c) Would it be possible for one to recall exactly those long 
discourses of Jesus, and His High Priestly prayer? To do so 
would not be beyond the power of those in our own time who are 
endowed with a highly retentive memory. But there are special 
considerations which apply here. In the first place, our Lord’s | 
discourses, were conversations rather than addresses ; and points 
in an animated conversation or controversy might easily fasten 
themselves in the recollection of an interested auditor. Even the 
sacramental discourses move from point to point according to the 
mental response or verbal questioning of the hearers. They are 
involved, as Vinet remarks, in “‘ a divine confusion.”” One whose 
mind is strained to high nervous excitation could hardly fail to 
remember impressions made upon the spirit at such a time. This 
would especially be the case when John in the most solemn moment 
of his life, as we may believe it to have been, accompanied his 
Lord into the Holiest of all in the High Priestly Prayer. ,We 
must remember also that our Lord, before He passed from earth, 
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promised His disciples that the Comforter, the Holy Spirit of 
truth, would bring to their remembrance all that He had spoken 
to them (John xiv. 36). It is John who recalls this assurance ; we 
may believe that he had found it true in his own experience. 


(d) It is alleged also that the outline of the ministry of Jesus, 
as it is traced in the Synoptic Gospels, is different from that which 
is given in the Fourth Gospel. The tradition informs us that one 
object of the writer was to supplement the other three. They 
had stressed the Galilean ministry, he emphasises the Judean. 
But there are numberless threads which pass from the one Gospel 
to the other three, interweaving into one harmonious pattern the 
life of the Son of Man. As, for example, when the Synoptists say, 
“OQ Jerusalem, Jerusalem, . . . how often would I have 
gathered thy children together ” (Luke xxiii. 34). Or, where 
John speaks incidentally of the Galilean ministry (i. 43, ii. 1, 11, 
iv. 3, 43, 45; 46, 47, 54, vi. I, vii. I, 9, 41, 52, etc.). Bishop 
Westcott in his Commentary instances some scores of pamages 
where those “ delicate filaments ” cross. 


(¢) Another difficulty, of which more has been made than 
seems just is the similarity of style between our Lord’s sayings and 
the narration of St. John. Two things may be mentioned in this 
connection. First, the assimilation of mind which brought the 
beloved disciple into ever-growing likeness to Jesus would react 
on everything he said and did: It would influence, among other 
things, his style of writing. Second, the sayings of Jesus were for 
the most part uttered in Aramaic, and St. John translates them. 
Naturally, the translation would bear traces of the style of the 
narrator. 


(f) The difference of subject and expression between the 
Synoptic Gospels and the Fourth Gospel has often been remarked 
upon. We must remember the audience to which each Gospel 
was addressed. The first three were to young converts and 
inquirers. The basis of the Synoptic Gospels was the “ teaching 
of the Apostles ” (Acts ii. 42) and this took form immediately 
after the Great Pentecost ; whereas the Fourth Gospel was 
addressed to mature believers, many of them belonging to the 
second generation of Christianity ; these would be able to receive 
those lofty teachings which St. John records. But we must not 
exaggerate the difference. There is nothing in the Fourth Gospel 
that passes beyond such a saying as that of Matt. xi. 27: “ All 
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things have been delivered unto Me of My Father; and no one 
knoweth the Son, save the Father; neither doth any know the 
Father, save the Son, and he to whom the Son willeth to reveal 
him.” “ This,” says Dr. Forsyth, “ is the Fourth Gospel in nuce.” 
It is important to remember also that the Synoptists, recording as 
they do, the events of our Lord’s Galilean ministry, report the 
words he addressed to plain men—husbandmen, fishers, and crafts- 
men; whereas the Johannine records are reminiscent mainly of 
Jerusalem and the temple, where our Lord had a highly-trained 
auditory. The one exception to this is John vi. 22-59 ; and there 
it is evident that the Lord is engaged in controversy with the 
doctors of the law. 


(g) It is sometimes alleged that the figure of our Lord in the 
Fourth Gospel is different from that given in the other three. I 
do not think that this objection would occur to the first believers : 
they recognised at once the lineaments of their Lord. This 
presentation of the Master was accepted without demur by the 
Church in all provinces of the Empire. If John rises to the heavens 
of our Lord’s fellowship with the Father, he also sounds the depths 
of the humanity of the Redeemer. It is he who tells us that Jesus 
wept, that He thirsted, that He was troubled in spirit, etc. In all 
the New Testament there is but one image of the Christ, and it is 
more radiant than words can paint. 


D. M. McInrvyre. 


Glasgow. 


THE BIBLE IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
LATEST SCIENCE 


(GARSTANG’S JOSHUA AND JUDGES) 


Rationalism . . . assumed that the Bible was only and 
a human Book. An unintelligent Orthodoxy maintained that it was only 
and altogether a divine Book. And both these extremes . . . forget 


its unity. And the segments that remain lie open to attack.—Sir Robert 
Anderson, The Bible and Modern Criticism, pp. 11, 25 ; Hodder & Stoughton, 
1903. | 
Any one who knows any thing at all about the general trend of expert 
criticism as it is applied to the New Testament knows that the historical 
trustworthiness of that collection of books is daily being established on even 
firmer foundations. But it is the general impression that the Old Testament 
narratives are historically untrustworthy. That impression as it applies to 
Joshua’s times Professor Garstang authoritatively lays to rest.—Fortnightly 
Review, September, 1931. 


BENJAMIN JoweETT once prophesied at Oxford that Christianity. 
was only at the beginning of her greatest triumphs. At the time 
those words were spoken no one believed them. The Higher 
Criticism had captured the strongholds of Old Testament study 
and it was seriously believed that the Hebrew narratives of 
Patriarch and Prophet were written up long after the supposed 
events had taken place. The theory of Evolution had in the 
same way captured the citadels of philosophy and science and it 
was seriously thought that the universe was a machine which 
could be explained along the lines of matter and motion and that 
man himself was but the evolved product of a semi-human 
creature evolving or evolved at only a lower stage than himself. 
Today Jowett’s prophecy has come true. In the strong language 
of one of our foremost Assyrian professors, Higher Criticism is 
already “ bankrupt.”* And the evolution of man from some 
“ ape-like ancestor” is announced by the foremost scientist of 
America and the pupil of Huxley to be “ a myth and a bogey ” !* 

' A. H. Sayce, letter to present writer, September 14th, 1929. 

myth of cur movies,’ in certain anti- 
naturalistic literature. . . purpose is . . . to banish the myth 
and bogey of a pe-man ancestry ’ Princeton, 1927). 
Cp. Wood Jones, Man's Place among Mammals, pp. 67, 326, er Arnold, 1930. Cp. Huxley: “I 
adopt Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis subject to . . proof, con - » « Of the vastness of 
the gulf between man and the brute, “or certain that we gg PE (Essays, 


“* Man's Relation to Lower Animals’’). Russel Wallace quotes Huxley’s opinion that “ the fossil 
remainsofman .. . donot . . . take us appreciably nearer to that lower pithecoid form” 


(Darwinism, c. Xv., pp. 450). a too, Prof. Sir W. Bateson, Presidential Address, British 
Association, 1914, frontally assails the whole Darwinian position as destitute of all proof. 
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Indeed, all the “‘ missing links ” of all the transitional forms are 
missing. And, as Professor Duckworth has shown, if Galley Hill 
man is the oldest surviving specimen of man as he was he was in 
no way different (though in brain-case superior) from ourselves. 
Even Pekin Man, the latest discovery points by universal consent 
in the same direction. Continuity was the key word of the 
older Science. ‘Today the key word is “ Dts-Continuity.”* So 
that now in every department of science the recurring key note 


is “‘ re-action to tradition”! Tradition is a new word in this 


connection. 

I do not hesitate to use the word “ re-action,” for things ought to be 
called by their right names. And in the criticism of the sources of primitive 
Christianity we are beyond question in the course of a movement of REACTION 
toward Trapition. . . . The chronological frame within which 
Trapition has arranged the original documents is correct in all essential 


points (Harnack, Chron. Anc. Chr. Lit., p. ix.; 1897). 
Thus both in data and chronology New Testament criticism 
has returned to Tradition. But is that equally true of the Old 
Testament ? Take the books of Genesis, of Exodus, of Joshua 
or Judges or Kings or Daniel and it is as true of them. Of these 
Daniel is supposed to have suffered most from the Higher 
Criticism and these are the words of a leading Higher Critic on 
Daniel : | 
There still remain excellent modern scholars who defend the TrapiTIONAL 
position. . . . Archzology has inspired a considerable revival of the 
defence of the authenticity of the Book. . . . (There is) a Reaction 
toward recognition of a far greater amount of historical Trapition in the 


Book than the elder criticism had allowed (Jas. Montgomery, /nternational 
Critical Commentary on Daniel, pp. 59, 109). 


The Assyriologist, Jeremias of Leipsic, held the traditional 
date of Daniel as far back as 1904; O.T. in Light of Anc. East: 
“Daniel.” Dougherty’s Nabonidus and Belshazzar, Yale and 
Oxford, 1929, has proved the traditional date of Daniel for at 
least the first six chapters. The Maccabean date, accepted as 
oné of the “ assured results” of criticism, was given up even by 
Driver ! 

At the Oriental Congress, which met at Oxford in August of 
1928, confirmation of these general positions led to individual 
members of that Congress supplying the Datly Telegraph with 


t The Times, November 4th and sth, 1931, citing the authority of Andersson, de Chardin, 
Breuil and Elliott Smith, which Sir A. Keith subsequently endorsed. Haeckel admitted that he not 
only “ faked ’’ the embryological proofs of man’s twenty-two stages in his supposed ascent from = 
amoeba but added that “the great majority of all . . . embryological 
not true to Nature but are more or less. reconstructed ’’ (Munichner Allgemeine Sala 
Jan., 1909. Cp. Depéret, Transformation du Monde Animal, c. viii.). 

2 Sir O. Lodge, Modern Scientific Ideas : Discontinuity; Benn, 1927. 
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striking contributions on the truth of the Old Testament 
narratives.‘ But from the first Sir Gaston Maspero, one of the 
foremost of all Assyrian and Egyptian scholars in Europe, had 
held that “from the outset Assyriologists never doubted the 
btstorical accuracy of Genesis xiv. and they have connected the 
facts which it contains with those which seem to be revealed by 
the Assyrian monuments” !* In short, as Dr. Sanday has said, 
“‘ Back to Tradition ” is the most inspiring of latest slogans. 

But would the “ historical accuracy ” of the Old Testament 
books include two other factors which no one today accepts :— 
namely, the M1RAcLEs and the cHRONOLOGY of the Old Testament 
books? It would. Science today is no longer adverse to “ the 
possibility of the miraculous.” That is the recurrent phrase in 
scientific circles. Let us take two instances. We begin with 
Huxley. In a famous letter to the Spectator he wrote : 

Atheism is as absurd, logically speaking, as polytheism. ... . 

Denying the possibility of miracles seems to me quite as unjustifiable as 

speculative atheism (Spectator, February roth, 1866). | 
The phrase recurs in the writings of one of the most distinguished 
scientists of our own times, who is still fortunately present with 
us! He is writing of the Resurrection : 


If the historical evidence is strong and definite for the disappearance, 
not of bodies from tombs but of that one Body from its tomb—the exception 
being justified on the ground of its having been inhabited by an exceptionally 
mighty Spirit—I am not one to seek to deny the possibility on scientific 
grounds (Oliver Lodge, Man and the Universe, Chap. viii.). 

In other words, to use the language of Kelvin, “‘ Science positively 
affirms Creative power. . . . Creating and directing power 
Science compels us to accept as an article of belief.”* And Sir 
James Jeans says the same. “ Nature frowns upon perpetual 
motion. . . . Mechanics has shot its bolt.” The origin of 
light is told “ with perfect accuracy in the first chapter of 
Genesis: God said, Let there be light and there was light.” 
Creation demands the presence of a “ Creator,”” Whose will can 
intervene as “free will” in His “ loose-jointed ” universe.‘ 
Miracles, then, are possible as interpositions of the “ will” 
of Him Who “controls” and “directs” the electrically 


t The Times, August 28th-30th, 1928 ; Daily Telegraph, March 18th (Langdon’s discovery of 
Noah’s Flood) and August 15th onwards for the other members of the Congress. 

2 Maspero, The Struggle of the Nations, p. 47n; ed. Sayce (S.P.C.K.). 

3 The Times, May 2nd, 1903. 

4 Jeans, Mysterious ee, 2 Pe? 7, 142-4-6-9. So Weismann had long ago admitted “ forces 
behind Nature ’’ controlled by “a ower exercising will"’ (Studies in wh 
pp- 710-3; Eng. trans.). 
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constituted phenomena of which the universe is composed and 
which has hitherto in our ignorance been called “ matter.” 
Of such miraculous events are there any proofs? And, if so, 
what constitutes a miracle? A miracle cannot be wholly a divine 
phenomenon suddenly introduced as something new into the 
phenomena of the universe without partaking of the local 
environment in which it occurs. This obvious fact was seized 
by Calvin in his commentary on Jonah’s “ whale ”’ (or the “ great 
fish”) which took him into its capacious mouth. Calvin 
correctly writes: 

_ God approaches Nature when He does anything beyond Nature. 

This is not indeed always the case, but generally we find that God so works — 

as that He exceeds the measure of Nature and yet from Nature does not 

wholly depart (Calvin, Fonah, Chap. iv.). 

We will accept his definition and proceed to illustrate it. 
How did the children of Israel escape from the Egyptians across 
the Red Sea? This region has been so thoroughly explored 
that the answer can now be satisfactorily given. North of 
Suez‘ there is a barrier of sand which forms at low water a 
visible barrier across the mouth of the strait. A “ strong East 
wind ” blowing all night is mentioned (Exod. xiv. 21) as passing 
on the waters over the lagoons till they were out of sight. The 
Egyptians followed suit, confident that with their light-horse 
two-wheeled chariots, they could in event of a return of the 
waters escape all the more easily to the opposite shore. But 
something prevented. The Angel of the Lord in “a pillar of 
fire by night,” which became a “ pillar of cloud by day,” inter- 
vened “ between” the two hosts till the morning dawn and 
then the storm cloud burst so as to effectively damp the sands 
in which the chariot wheels were finally entangled by the wet: — 
“so that they drave them heavily.” Now what was this myster- 
ious pillar of cloud and of fire? It has been seen this very year 
and described by the Governor of Sinai: 


In Sinai when heavy weather is impending there is a most remarkable 
cloud formation—namely, a huge column of cumulus, black in the centre with 
hard white edges. The column which begins at the sky-line . . . . 
extends to the zenith, constantly emitting lightning, and at night is an inter- 
mittent blaze of fire. . . . Exodus xiv. 20 also mentions that the cloud 
was “between” the Israelites and the Egyptians and that it was white 
and shining on the Israelites’ side and dark to the Egyptians. This is a very 
good description of a violent cloud-burst such as is peculiar to the Sinai 
desert (Major Jarvis, Governor of Sinai, Blackwood’s Magazine: ‘‘ The 
Forty Years’ Wanderings,” February, 1931). 

t Flinders Petrie, Egypt and Israel, p. 39; S.P.C.K., 1911. 
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At Rephidim a second illustration of the Mosaic miracles 
occurred under the very eye of the Governor. 


AtRephidim . . . someoftheCamelCorps . . . were digging 
. + to obtain water. . . . The colour-sergeant, . . seizing 
a shovel from one of the men, . . began to dig with great vigour. 


. a One of the lusty blows hit the rock when the polished hard face 
that forms on the weathered lime-stone cracked and fell away. And out 
of the porous rock came a great gush of clear water. . . . These 
Soudanese Camel Corps . . . hailed their N.C.O. with shouts of 
“What ho! The Prophet Moses!” (id. ib.) 
It is clear, then, that the miracles of the Old Testament were each 
of them peculiar to the environment to which they belong and 
that they form part of the original narrative in which they appear 
and must have been written, as Garstang admits of the Joshua 
episodes, “ almost contemporaneously.””* 

Now what about the more secular side of the truth of the 
accounts—the cHronoLocy of the Old Testament? Is that 
confirmed by archzological discovery? It is. And here is the 
greatest miracle of all! Take one single instance which has 
baffled the labours of all the casuists, whether believers in the 
longer or the shorter schemes of chronology—the date of 480 
years from the Exodus to the building of Solomon’s Temple, 
given at 1 Kings vi. 1. If we accept that then we are at once 
involved (apparently but not, as it now is evident, really) i in two 
difficulties. Did Israel spend 430 full years as slaves in Egypt ? 
Or must we (as the LXX correcting Exod. xii. 40 have done) 
suppose that the 215 years between Abraham’s first visit to 
Egypt to Joseph’s must be counted in as forming one half of the 
whole period of 430 years? This has been the usual view since 
the Fathers. This yields the following result for the date of the 
Exodus, subtracting 215 years each time :— 

B.C. (circ.) 2000. Abraham’s visit to Canaan, Gen. xiv. 

B.C, 1885. Joseph in Egypt before Pharaoh, Gen. xli. 

B.C. 1670. The Exodus under Moses from Egypt to 

the Desert, Exod. xiv. 

1 The exact transliterations of old Egyptian words into their corresponding equivalents in 
Hebrew prove the extreme antiquity of these old records of Genesis xxxviii.-l. and Exodus, both of 
which must have been written by contemporaries ! (Canon Cook, Yahuda). £.g. at Gen. xli. 2 acbu 
(LXX dye and dy:) has no meaning in Hebrew ; while > oe 43 abrech defies interpretation 
except as an Assyrian equivalent of “ seer.’ Translate: cried before Joseph: (Behold, 
the Grand) Vizier am !)"" So Delitzsch ad loc. and Mian Hie Crit. and Mon., pp. 214 
At verse 45 “ Zaphenathpaaneah”’ is obvious Egyptian for zaf-nt-pa-anch (“ food of the life"), 
It is varied by the LXX Alexandrian version into Yovdoudarhy, equivalent to the Egyptian pesont-mn- 
anch (“ who gives joy to the living-world ’ "), and again by the Vulgate’s salvator munds from the 
Egyptian zaf-NET-pa-anch (‘‘ food-saviour-the-living-world ""). At Exod. ii 10 there is an obvious 


y on the name Mosts in the two languages from Egyptian mesu (“ son ") and Hebrew mo-sbeb 
"). The editor of these books was an “ Egyptian (Exod. ii. 19}—Moses 


= 
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The other alternative takes the Hebrew account at 
Exodus xii. 40 as correct and renders: “ Now the sojourning of 
the children of Israel which they sojournedin Egypt, wasfour hundred 
and thirty years.” If we accept this then we get the following 
chart of times, subtracting 430 from the middle figure :— 

B.C. (¢irc.) 2000. Abraham (Gen. xiv.). 

‘Re, 1885. Joseph (Gen. xili.). 

B.C. 1455. Exodus (Ex. xiv.). 

Now, strangely enough, this last figure is so nearly correct 
and would be entirely correct if we could get the exact date of 
Abraham’s entry into Canaan instead of a circtter, that Garstang 
has actually fixed the date of the Exodus at precisely the year 
1447 B.c. It is interesting to compare this date with the con- 
jectures of the past. Clinton had fixed about 1660 as the year ; 
whereas the whole school of Higher Critics from Bunsen to 
Flinders Petrie, including Sayce, Budge, Breasted, had required 
anything from 1207 to 1328. About 1220 B.c. had been the 
reckoning of the Rabbis. The new chronology agrees precisely 
with all the Old Testament dates, such as “ 300 ” years for the 
period of the Judges from Othniel to Jephtha (Judg. xi. 26) and 
“480” years from the Exodus under Moses to the Temple 
founded by Solomon (1 Kings vi. 1). But it entirely differs 
from the popular estimate, current in the days of S. Paul, adopted 
by Josephus (Ant. vill. 3.1; X. 10; ¢. Apion. 2. 2), and still 
popular with such ingenious critics as Sir Robert Anderson in 
his Bible and Modern Criticism and Mr. Martin Anstey in his 
Romance of Biblical Criticism, but really dating back to Perizonius 
(Orig. Aeg., p. 321),' by which “ 592 ” years are reckoned from 
the Exodus to the Temple. It was this reckoning which S. Paul 
accepts as the popular and “ authorised version ” in Acts xiii. 20, 
where in the course of a sermon to the general public he would 
hardly be expected to challenge the accepted figures. So too in 
Galatians iii. 17 he speaks of the Law as being given “ 430” 
years after the promise to Abraham; whereas we know that 
“ 430 ” years was the whole time of the affliction in Egypt alone 
(Gen. xv. 13 with Exod. xii. 40). All that modern criticism is 
engaged in proving is the “ historical accuracy ” of the books of 
the Old Testament. This question is totally unaffected by the 
Septuagint translation or the midrash and targum and popular 


which are therefore not to be included in the historical list of happenings ! 
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comment or oral tradition that accompanied the sacred text in 
the period of the later decline of the Chosen People. Garstang’s 
chronological table almost exactly tallies with those of Lange in 
his Commentary on Joshua and Judges, with the Speaker’s, with 
Wordsworth’s and with Ussher’s chronology. It is as follows :— 


B.c. 1447. The Exodus to Joshua’s leadership 


(B.c. 1407) .. 40 years. 
B.C. 1407 to Eli, the last of the Jedeul (B.c. 1065) ae 
(see Judg. xi. 26). 
B.c. 1065. From Eli to Samuel, first of the Prophets 
(B.C. 1045) ol 40 5 


(see 1 Sam. iv. 18). 

B.c. 1045 (Samuel) to Solomon’s accession (B.c.967) 55 5 
(see 1 Kings ii. 11). 

B.c. 967 (Solomon) to the foundations of the 


Temple (3.c. 964) .. 4 
(see 1 Kings vi. 1, 38). | 


Now we have to ask: How can these meticulously accurate 
results be obtained? ‘To this there are two answers. Apart 
from the discovery of the Tell-el-Amarna tablets covering in the 
Assyro-Babylonian script the whole of the then civilised world, 
archeology by excavation has been able to identify from pottery, 
mineralogy and such remains, the ages during which these cities 
flourished, whether Stone Age, Iron Age, Bronze Age and so 
forth. For example, Sisera’s “ nine hundred chariots of iron” 
introduces the Iron Age, to which (according to 1 Sam. xiii. 19-21) 
the Israelites, living their own life, were not accustomed and so 
had to “ go down to the Philistines to sharpen their plough-share 
or coulter or pitch-fork or adze or goad” for “ there was no 
smith found throughout all the land of Israel.” The débris, 
therefore, disclosed in the tell (by which most of the old villages 
of ancient Canaan have been identified with the help of the spade) 
give a certain indication of the times in which their walls were 
built or their civilisation flourished. Alongside this there are 
parallel indications which, if they can be made to agree with 
other dates, practically furnish the clue required. Thus papyrt 
of Egyptian kings speaking of their contemporaries’ doings com- 
plete the clue. Tothmes III (probably the Pharaoh of the 
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Oppression) names Foseph-el and Facob-el as place-names. The 
stele of Minephtah (Merenptah) at the much later times of the 
Judges mentions Israel (Jsratlu). Shamgar the son of Anath, who 
appears in the book of Judges as a “saviour” or deliverer of 
Israel from the Philistines with his “ ox-goad ” (Judg. iii. 31 and 
v. 6), strangely enough reappears as a naval officer at the court 
of the contemporary Egyptian king, Rameses II (circ. 1230 B.c.). 
On this “ Syrian sea-captain ” the King of Egypt seems to have 
bestowed the honour of a royal alliance (Garstang, pp. 287, 8). 
Thus from every point of view Garstang sums up :— 
We find no reason to doubt that the historical narrative contained in the 
books of Joshua and Judges . . . was founded upon fact. Further, 
in view of the remarkable accuracy and fulness of topographical detail . 
and the parallelism . . . with contemporary Egyptian archives it is 
difficult to believe that these records were not written down in any form 
until the ninth or eighth century s.c. The old text we have found in all 
. .« TFespects so trustworthy. . . . Remarkable as may appear the 
proved historical reliability of the documents upon which is based the oldest 
connected narrative in the history of human and national endeavour, the con- 
clusion is not altogether astonishing in view of the fact that both the Egyptians 
and Hittites . . . had already established a system of State archives 
(Garstang, Foundations of Bible History: “ Joshua and Judges,” pp. 341-2 ; 
Constable, 1931). 
In other words, while accepting the popular critical supposition 
of a J and an E and a P as the supposed redactors of the “ legends ” 
of early Israel, the author of this latest book on the subject is 
driven by the evidence to admit that there is nothing whatever 
to substantiate their existence. If they wrote as late as the 
Higher Criticism requires after the supposed events then they 
must by some miracle yet to be explained have had in their 
hands “almost contemporary” documents! Which makes 
the whole theory absurd on the face of the facts. The same 
absurd theory governed Europe throughout the nineteenth 
century with regard to Homer. Homer, according to Professor 
J. B. Bury in his famous History of Greece, was written up by 
a syndicate of poets whose respective dates can with sound ~ 
conjecture be placed in the eleventh, the ninth and the seventh 
centuries respectively. Such were the astonishing (and impos- 
sible) conclusions of the leading scholars of the world in their 
deductions from Wolf’s anti-traditional hypothesis of Homer’s 
Poems. No man recanted so strongly as Bury lived to recant 
his belief in German theorisings. ‘“ All German historians are 
liars,” he said to the present writer. “On Homer I am a 
convinced unitarian.” 
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Two further points of interest emerge: the miracle of the 
Jordan’s arrest “ thirty miles above ” Jericho “ far off at Adam, a 
city near Zarethan.” How was that miracle accomplished ? And 
how did Jericho’s wall “ fall under itself” ? What too is the 
answer to the age-long puzzle of Joshua’s “ sun ” which “ stood 
still” ? “ Adam ” has been identified as Fort E/-Damizeh. It is 
exactly “thirty miles off” the fords of Jericho, where Joshua 
crossed dry-shod over Jordan and left in the bed of the channel 
twelve stones as a memento of the fact (Josh. iii. 16). At this 
very spot (photographed with so many other recovered sites of 
Joshua’s age in this book) in a.p. 1267 the torrent of Jordan, 
descending with its usual rapidity from the Sea of Galilee, carried 
away one of its banks in the “ over-flood ” of “ harvest time ” 
and thus set up a natural dam, which held up the descent of 
the waters till they had fretted their way through the obstruction. 
It has been well said that God uses means as well as miracle. 
Now no miracle could be effected supernaturally without accom- 
modating itself to its environment of natural ways and means. 
Again by what natural agency did the supernaturally caused 
miracle of Jericho’s capture and downfall of its outer wall take 
place? Again the evidence is before our eyes. Jericho has two 
(strictly three) walls, one of stone and one of brick. Of all its 
walls only one “fell under” as the army of Joshua surrounded 
the city “devoted to the Lord” for destruction as the first 
stronghold of heathenism. (Popular comment has forgotten the 
fact of “armed men” acting as a vanguard in preparation 
for the final assault: see vi. 7.) Am earthquake seems to 
have done the rest (Garstang, pp. 144, 404), timed to a nicety 
when Joshua “ bade the people shout ” and invest the city. 

Evidence all points . . . towards the year 1400 s.c. for the fall 
of Jericho (p. 147). 

Of the “sun standing still” Professor Garstang says nothing, 
for the fact is not one that could come by archzological 
exploration. But the difficulty of explanation has had new light 
thrown upon it and upon the “ star” of the Magi as well as upon 
the “ shadow ” that “ returned backward on Ahaz’ dial.” Three 
times in Homer the hero prays for the lengthening of the day- 
light. And by refraction of the departing rays of the setting sun 
condensed in a luminiferous ether the sun-light seems to be 
prolonged long after the sun’s ball has disappeared below the 
horizon. So too Prior Rumbold of Metz explained in the year 
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1703 how on his dial he noticed the sun’s shadow go back about 
the space of one hour and a half owing to an intercepting mist- 
cloud, which obstructed for the time part only of the rays of the 
sun and seemed to make the shadow retire. In the contemporary 
records of Egyptian astronomics dating from the year 17 B.c. to 
the year A.D. 10 a conjunction of the planets Jupiter with Saturn 
_ in the Zodiacal Sign of Pisces is noted for April 15th, 6 B.c. just 
as it reappeared on December 17th, 1603, when Kepler remarked 
it as the unusual but auspicious prelude to our Saviour’s birth. 
It was in fact regarded by the Jews at the time as Messiah’s sign !* 

But let us return to Garstang. What is*the background of 
Israel’s history under Joshua and the Judges? How could a 
comparatively small and hardly armed people have exterminated 
the kings of the land of the Amorites (Amurru)? It is here that 
the newly devised parallel chronological scheme has thrown 
unexpected light. Egypt had been since the days of Melchizedek 
lord paramount of the Eastern lands which included Palestine 
(Canaan). But she could not maintain her hold. Both leaders 
and troops were wanting and could not be spared. From the 
time of Joshua to that of the invasion of Cushanrishathaim the 
Egyptian rule was weak enough to allow a general revolt of the 
Habiru (Khabiri) and the temporary domination of the Hittites, 
on whose empire Garstang is an expert. Egypt a second time 
weakened her hold about the time of Gideon, withdrawing all 
her forces at the time of Jephthah. These dates exactly corre- 
spond with the movements of forces in the narratives of Foshua and 
Fudges.* And what is as wonderful is the exact correspondence 
in the identification of innumerable sites and the result of 
their excavation. On Garstang’ s second visit to them, especially 
to Jericho, Ai and Hazor he writes : 


The historic sites . . . impressed (me) deeply with a sense of 
material reality underlying the historical narrative. . . . The impression 


* For the last see Dr. Elwood Worcester’s Allses of Religion, pp. 148-158 ; Skeffington, 1929. 
For Isaiah's “ shadow going back"’ see Edersheim, Hist. Isr. and Fudab, vi. 65n; Vitringa and 
Delitzsch and Speaker’s Commentaries on Isa. xxxviii. ; Bosanquet, Journ. Asiatic Soc., vol. XV-» P. 286. 
So, on the destruction of Sodom was due to lightning touching the “ bitumen wells” (A.V. “ slime 

ts"’) which abounded near what is now the Dead Sea ; just as the storm which threw up the salt of 

“ the salt pits of Siddim "’ encrusted Lot's wife till ‘ ‘she became a pillar of salt.” Tacitus, who went 
to visit the spot, came to the same conclusion : “ inclytas quondam urbes igne caelesti flagrasse 
concesserim ’’ (Tac., Hist., v. 7). 

3 Garstang makes two improbable conjectures, that the Philistines were Homer's Greeks (Achsvt), 
pp- 293, 311, and that the “ hornet’ which God “ sent before”’ Joshua (xxiv. 12) was the hiero- 
' glyph of the Egyptian Kings of Lower Egypt, pp. 258 seq. with plate 1. Not the least valuable part 
of the book is the onomasticon of place-names at the end, with a record of excavations and their results. 
Here conjecture is confirmed by fact. Garstang proves that Habiru is not equivalent to Hebrew, 
‘though phonetically similar (pp. 253-8). 
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and archzology of these documents. . . . Study . . . shows tha 

these old portions of the Books (of Joohua and Judges) contain after all the 
core of the historical narrative and are relatively free from 

- giving a straightforward and fairly continuous account of the sequence of 

events. . . . Thedifficulties of the chronology are eliminated as : 

the chronological outline will be seen to fit into the known history of the 
period as derived from the records of Egypt . almost throughout 
the whole time covered by the narrative (Garstang, Foundations of Bible 

History: “Joshua and Judges” ; pref.). 

R. A. S. Macalister had in his Century of Excavations in 
Palestine complained of the definite lack of precisely those clues 
to the truth of the narrative which were wanting in 1925. 
They have all been since discovered. And now has come the 
vindication. As The Times reviewer has said, this book of Gars- 
tang’s will never be superseded. Whatever else science has in 
store this work will have laid well and truly the foundations of 
a scientific witness to that inner harmony which has always 


been and must always be between the Word and works of God. 
A. H. T. Crarxe. 


The Rectory, Devizes. 


THE CANON OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


I 


For nearly two millenniums the Church of Christ has based its 
claims to authoritative teaching on a certain book called the 
Bible. This Bible, rightly or wrongly, has been regarded as 
a standard of faith and practice for the guidance of the Christian 
world, and has been reverenced as being, for all practical purposes, 
the revealed will of Almighty God concerning our salvation 
in all its aspects of justification, the moulding of character, 
present well-being and future hope. The main characteristic 
ascribed to the Bible has been authority. Where the Book has 
spoken with an unfaltering voice and a consistent witness, 
its statements have been considered final. There could be no 
appeal. ‘“ What saith the Scripture ? ” has been the question. 
If a human teacher varied from the Bible, then the human teacher, 
be he ever so great, was thereby pronounced to be wrong. “Let 
God be true and every man a liar” said the Wesleys, and they 
spoke for many of both before and after their day. This quality 
of authority was buttressed by another closely-allied quality— 
completeness. Not only has the Bible message been considered 
historically to be the last court of appeal in disputed questions 
but it has been held to be the sufficient guide, to which nothing 
needed to be added. Many of the Church’s great teachers 
and a countless host of humble believers have held that in the 
Bible we have a complete revelation of teaching so far as this 
world is concerned, self-contained in its completeness and final 
in its authority. 7 
Now this Bible is divided into two parts, the Old Testament 
and the New Testament, and each of these divisions has been 
regarded in the same light as the Bible as a whole. Our present 
task is to inquire whether this attitude is justifiable in regard 
to the Old Testament. 

This division of the Scriptures consists, in the English 
Bible, of thirty-nine books, which range, in date of authorship 
from the thirteenth to the fifth centuries before Christ according 
to traditional reckoning, and from the ninth to the second 
centuries according to many present-day students. These thirty- 
nine books are therefore a selection from the books of about 
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seven or eight centuries, or, taking the period down to the time 
of our Lord, possibly thirteen centuries. The Hebrews do not 
appear to have been a prolific literary people, but they gave us 
more than thirty-nine books. Reference is made in the Old 
Testament itself to other works not now extant, such as the 
“ Book of the Wars of the Lord,” and the: “ Book of Jashar,” 


and in the centuries just before the coming of Christ there were __ 


many books written, collectively called the Apocrypha, which 
are not included in the Old Testament. The Apocryphal 
books were books of religious wisdom and theocratic patriotism, 
and were acknowledged by many of the Rabbis to be useful 
for edification. Their rival claim to canonicity has in more 
recent times found sponsor in the Church of Rome, and the 
inquirer is thus brought to doubt whether the distinctive place 
assigned to the Old Testament can still be held or whether 
it merely takes its place with the other books of the same 
historical era. 

In investigating this question we are impressed with the 
obscurity of the subject. Jewish legends and traditions abound, 
and they appear to be the only material by which the gaps between 
the testimonies can be filled up. Modern writers theorise 
to a considerable extent, telling us what was “ probably” the 
case at many points in the history of the Canon, and the inquirer 
is left in the position of having to decide which are the facts, 
which are the confident assumptions, and which are the tentative 
suggestions, We have to extricate the facts from the theories, 
and in this essay this is what we shall try to do. There are a 
few big facts which will serve as a framework for our argument, 
and we shall confine ourselves as much as possible to these 
facts. 


II 


The first thing to remember is that the books of the Old 
Testament were uniformly believed by the Jews to be in three 
main divisions, the Law, or Torah; the Prophets, or Nebiim ; 
and the Writings, or Kethubim. This tripartite arrangement 
is referred to in almost every purely Jewish reference to the 
Scriptures, and it is a testimony to the way in which the Canon 
was arrived at. The first reference is that of the grandson of 
Ben Sirach, the author of the book of Ecclesiasticus. In the 
prologue to the Greek version of the book, the translator says :— 
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“‘ My grandfather Jesus, seeing he had much given himself to 
the reading of the law and the prophets, and the other books 
of the fathers, and had gotten therein sufficient proficiency, 
was drawn on also himself to write something pertaining to learn- 
ing and wisdom,” and a little later in the same passage he speaks of 
“ the law and the prophets and the rest of the books ” as being 
difficult to translate while still retaining the force of the original. 
This phrase, even if it does not imply that the third part of the 
canon was closed (and an unbiassed reader would come to that 
conclusion) certainly implies that a threefold division of the 
sacred books was the basis of their arrangement. The book 
of Ecclesiasticus dates from 180 3B.c. and its Greek Prologue 
from 132 B.c., so that this triplex division was apparently a 
well known institution of Biblical criticism for nearly two 
centuries before the time of Christ. 

Another witness to the threefold division of the Canon 
is the nature of the Septuagint. In this version of the Old 
Testament it is clear that three levels of excellence in the trans- 
lation are present. The Law is translated with great care, 
the Prophets somewhat more loosely, and the Hagiographa, 
or Sacred Writings most loosely of all, and this fact is an implicit, 
and hence all the more forceful witness to the Jewish division. 

Again, it was the usage in the Temple before the Exile to 
read from only one portion of the Scriptures, viz., the Law. 
Later, before the New Testament era, it became the custom 
to have a reading from the Prophets in the synagogue after the 
portion from the Law had been read, a custom which is reflected 
in the action of Jesus in Nazareth as reported by Luke and in 
that of Paul. (Luke iv. 17: Acts xiii. 15.) The Hagiographa were 
never read on the weekly sabbath, the books of Ruth, Lamenta- 
tions, Song of Songs, Ecclesiastes and Esther being read at 
their respective feasts. 

We have finally the witness of the New Testament itself. 
After the walk to Emmaus Jesus drew the attention of the 
assembled disciples to the law of Moses, and the prophets, and the 
psalms, as speaking of the things concerning Himself. (Luke 
xxiv. 44.) In the following verse we are told that “ the 
scriptures ” were what he expounded, whilst in verse 27, the two 
men were instructed “ in all the scriptures ” on the same subject, 
viz. the sufferings of Christ. The Psalms, then, in this context, 
denote the whole of the Old Testament Scriptures when the 
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Law and the Prophets have been subtracted, and this verse is a 
plain testimony to the Jewish tradition of a threefold compilation. 


Ill 


The first section of the Hebrew Scriptures is the Law. 
Remembering the confines of our subject we shall not debate 
the thorny question of its age or of the method of its composition. 
It will suffice for our purpose to note the events of the time of 
Ezra and Nehemiah. We turn to the evidence of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch. In 432 B.c. Manasseh, grandson of Eliashib the 
high priest, was convicted of having married a foreign woman, 
the daughter of Sanballat the Horonite, and was expelled from 
the Jewish community. He set up a rival worship on Mount 
Gerizim, and the sacred book he took with him was none other 
than a certain recension of the law of Moses, i.e. the Pentateuch. 
Its only difference from the Pentateuch is in a few of its readings, 
In substance it is the same, and we may therefore take the first 
five books of the Old Testament as being settled from 432 B.c. 
We are also supported in this conclusion by Ecclesiasticus, 
(xxiv. 23), in which the “law which Moses commanded ” is 
described as the “ book of the covenant of the most high God.” 

The idea of a completed canon of the Torgh is also implied 
in the post-exilic books of Scripture, the books of Chronicles, 
Ezra and Nehemiah and the prophecy of Malachi, and from the 
end of the fifth century before Christ the term “law” meant the 
Pentateuch, and it was divided, so far as the Jewish references 
tell us, into the five books which we know. 


IV 


We turn now to the second division, the Prophets. In 
the Hebrew Canon this division includes what we call the 
historical books as well as the prophetical. In all there are eight 
books in this section—Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Isaiah and the Minors. Samuel, Kings and the Minors 
count as one book each. 

Malachi, the last of the prophets in our English version, 
was also the last in point of time. He prophesied in the middle 
of the fifth century before Christ, and the consensus of Jewish 
opinion is to the effect that from this time the voice of prophecy 
was silent until John the Baptist appeared. For example, a 
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Jewish rabbi, writing about a.p. 150 says “Prophecy ceased 
in Israel from the time of Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi.” 
_ The same is said by Jerome in his chmmentary on Isaiah, and 
he puts this forward as the testimony of the Jewish Church. 
The writer of the first book of the Maccabees tells us that the 
stones of the heathen-defiled altar were put aside until there 
should arise a prophet who should give instruction about them. 
Finally we have the word of Josephus that “ since the reign of 
Artaxerxes there hath not been an exact succession of prophets.” 
(Contra Apionem, I, 8.) | 

There being abundance of evidence, then, that true prophecy 
ceased in the fifth century B.c., at least according to popular 
Jewish opinion, we are in a position to understand how the 
Canon of the prophets came to be established. 

The prophets were regarded as being the expounders 
of the principles of the law, and whilst there was a divinely- 
ordained succession of living prophets there was no need of any 
written word. With the passing of Malachi, however, and the 
dawning of the conclusion that he was not to be succeeded for 
over four centuries, it would become imperative that the written 
works of God’s spokesmen should be collected and pronounced 
_ authoritative. The first step we see in this direction is recorded 
by the writer of Second Maccabees. Nehemiah, “founding 
a library gathered together the acts of the kings, and the prophets, 
and of David, and the epistles of the kings concerning the holy 
gifts.” (ii.13.) We know of no books except the Former Prophets — 
(Joshua, Judges, Samuel and Kings) which would answer to 
the first two divisions of this list of works brought together 
by Nehemiah. Although we cannot say that this has any direct 
bearing on the subject of the Canon, it certainly seems to speak 
of a preparation for the second division of it. 

Our first witness is the book of Daniel. For our present 
purpose it does not matter how we date it—sixth century or 
second, In the ninth chapter, he speaks of consulting the books, 
and obtaining information from Jeremiah regarding the duration 
of the Captivity. We cannot see but that this closes the question 
as to whether there was a set series of prophetical books. This 
position is substantiated by another witness whom we have already 
quoted, the Greek Prologue to Ecclesiasticus. The Prophets 
are equated with the Law here in a way which shows that they 
were regarded as just as canonical as the Torah itself, and we 
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now find the phrase “the Law and the Prophets” used to 
designate the authoritative word of God. This conclusion is 
not invalidated by the fact that Ezekiel was questioned regarding 
its right to be within the limits of the Canon. No name of 
any note appears in the account of the discussion, and the question 
seems to have been raised rather with a view to the settlement 
of obscurities than with a view to having the book eliminated. 


V 


When we turn to the Hagiographa, we find that there is 
no external evidence to them alone such as there is to the Law 
and the Prophets. Where we find evidence to the canonicity 
of the books of the Hagiographa it is in company with the 
testimony to the other parts of the Old Testament, or else it is 
included in the general testimony to the Scriptures. Outside 
the New Testament, the only witness to the third division is 
the passage which we have already quoted from Ecclesiasticus. 
In this passage “ the books,” which seem to be equated with the 
Law and the Prophets, are thereby elevated to the rank of 
Canonical Scripture. The New Testament, as we have already 
seen, recognises the three divisions, and the third is represented 
as being as authoritative as the other two. See Luke xxiv. 44. 


VI 


Looking now for contemporary testimony to the whole 
of the Old Testament, we find it in Philo, who speaks of the 
Scriptutes as Holy Scriptures, The Divine Word, The Prophetic 
Word, and the Inspired Oracle, among many other similar 
epithets. We find it in many places in the New Testament, 
where the “ Holy Scriptures” are taken to be a perfectly well- 
defined body of literature. In the twenty-fourth of. Luke, 
there are two evidences of this. The two pilgrims speak of their 
hearts being warmed while the Stranger opened up the scriptures, 
and the evangelist himself tells us that this Stranger expounded 
to them “ all the scriptures.” When Paul came to Thessalonica 
as recorded in the seventeenth of Acts, he reasoned with them 
from the “Scriptures.” Later in the same chapter we read 
how the Berceans “searched the Scriptures.” Paul informs his 
readers that the things which were written before their 
day were written for their benefit that through comfort of 
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the scriptures they might have hope, whilst it is according to 
“the scriptures” that Christ died and rose again. These 
scriptures were not apparently, a changing, fluid mass of books, 
but a perfectly well-defined corpus of writings, to which appeal 
could be made in support of doctrine. Be it observed that 
we are not appealing to the New Testament as being infallible, 
but merely as a witness to be treated as trustworthy historical 
evidence showing the trend of Jewish thought in the middle 
of the first century a.pD., and we think it beyond question 
that the scriptures were, according to this witness, a finished 
monument of revelation concerning the pre-Christian covenant, 
to which nothing could be added, and from which nothing 
could be taken away. 

_ This conclusion is supported by Josephus. In his work 
entitled “Contra Apionem,” Book I, par. 8, he says: “ For 
we have not an innumerable multitude of books among us, dis- 
agreeing from, and contradicting one another, but only twenty- 
two books, which contain the’records of all the past times which 
are justly believed to be divine; and of them five belong to 
Moses, which contain his laws and the traditions of the origin 
of mankind till his death. This interval of time was little short 
of three thousand years; but as to the time from the death of 
Moses till the reign of Artaxerxes, king of Persia, who reigned 
after Xerxes, the prophets, who were after Moses, wrote down 
what was done in their times in thirteen books. The remaining 
four books contain hymns to God, and precepts for the conduct 
of human life. It is true, our history hath been written since 
Artaxerxes very particularly, but hath not been esteemed of 
the like authority with the former by our forefathers, because 
there hath not been an exact succession of prophets since that 
time ; and how firmly we have given credit to those books of 
our own nation is evident by what we do; for during so many 
ages as have already passed, no one has been so bold as either 
to add anything to them, to take anything from them, or to make 
any change in them ; but it becomes natural to all Jews, immedi- 
ately and from their very birth, to esteem those books to contain 
divine doctrines, and to persist in them, and, if occasion be, 
willingly to die for them.” 

_ This testimony is of the highest value. In naming the 
Canon as being of twenty-two books, he gives the number 
which corresponds to our Old Testament, for, writing to Greeks, 
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he employs the Alexandrine version, in which Ruth is reckoned 
with Judges and Lamentations with Jeremiah. He represents 
popular Jewish opinion, and speaks authoritatively for the Jews. 
Thirdly, he wrote just after the Synod of Jamnia, a fact which 
gains in significance when we remember that this synod was 
convened to settle certain disputed points regarding the canon 
of the Old Testament. Whether Ezekiel ought to be kept was 
one of the things brought forward, and another was the question 
of Ecclesiastes. This book was recommended for exclusion 
by Shammai, and for retention by Hillel. The Hillelites won 
the day, and Ecclesiastes stayed in. Josephus was therefore 
writing whilst an ex-cathedra statement of canonicity was still 
fresh in his mind. The dialogue Contra Apionem was written 
in the last decade of the first century A.p., and the Synod was 
held in the year a.p.90. It is clear, however, from the testimonies 
already quoted, that this statement was not an original decision 
but a ratification of long-standing popular opinion, which 
had most probably been in existence since the beginning of the 
first century B.c. It was about that time that the rival schools 
of the Pharisees and Sadducees began, and after that time any 
alteration to the Canon would have been attended by great 
outbursts of protest from the side which did not propose the 
change. We have no trace of such a state of affairs in the 
century just before the advent of the Saviour, and we therefore 
conclude with practical, if not demonstrable certainty, that the 
list of books was popularly fixed for at least that time before 
our era. 

One problem of historical evidence remains. We pointed 
out early in this paper that whilst the Roman Catholic Church 
accepts the Apocryphal books as authoritative and canonical 
scripture, the Protestant churches do not. Which Church is 
right ? The question is really settled by one fact. When we 
compare the Palestinian Canon with the Alexandrine (i.e. the 
Septuagint) we find that the Apocryphal books are only to be 
found in the latter. The Greek language, in which the Septua- 
gint was written, was much more widely known than the Hebrew, 
which was the language of the Palestinian, and at least the vast 
majority of the Western Fathers were in the position of knowing 
Greek but not Hebrew. Consequently, when they quoted the 
Scriptures they were unable to differentiate between those which 
were peculiar to the Alexandrian version and those common to 
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both versions, and the wider range passed into use as the norm 
of doctrine in the Western Church. Only one voice, that of 
Jerome, was uplifted in protest against this practice. The 
translator of the Vulgate was the only one to insist (in the Western 
Church) on the distinction between the two sets of books, he 
being the greatest, if not the only Hebraist of his time. This 
fact, we venture to affirm, is decisive. The evidence we have 


considered so far has been concerning the Hebrew Bible alone, — 


and it is in connection with that version that we now bring 
forward our final consideration. 


In this last stage we pass from evidence to proof. We have 
seen that on the whole there is abundant reason for believing 
that the Old Testament Scriptures which we possess are those 
which were “ justly believed in ” at the time of Christ. Their 
testimony was to the effect that in those Scriptures we have the 
very word of God to man. What was the value of their testi- 
mony? Was it true or false? To settle this question we go 
back to the attitude of our Lord. : 


VII 


Let the inquirer take a good concordance and work through 
all the references which Jesus makes to the Law, the Prophets, 
and the Scriptures. We confidently challenge him to find one 
in which Jesus says or implies that anything in the Old Testament 
which purports to come from God did not really do so, but is 
a creaturely imagination. Every reference at least permits the 
view that the Old Testament is what the Jews believed it to be, 
and there are several passages which demand that interpretation, 


e.g., “ How then shall the scriptures be fulfilled that thus it must 


be?” (Matt. xxvi. 54.) “The scripture cannot be broken ” 
(John x. 35), where scripture is evidently equivalent to “law” 
in the previous verse, and is thus made to cover the whole of the 
Old Testament, for the immediate quotation is from Psalm 
Ixxxii. Even if it be objected that “ scripture” here is not 
synonymous with “ law,” it would be difficult to see why Jesus 
should single out this one verse to describe as unbreakable. 
The most natural interpretation is that “ scripture,” though in 
the singular, here refers to the whole of the Old Testament. 
The word “ law ” leads to a similar view. There are three 
instances in which Jesus speaks of the Law as being inviolable. 
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Luke x. 26 reads, “ What is written in the law ? ” in answer to 
the question of the lawyer on eternal life. “It is easier for 
heaven and earth to pass away than for one tittle of the law to 
fall” is the saying of Jesus in Luke xvi. 17. Finally, we have the 
weighty saying in the Sermon on the Mount, “ Think not that 
I am come to destroy the law and the prophets ; I am not come 
to destroy but to fulfil. For verily I say unto you, Till heaven 
and earth pass away, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass 
from the law, till all things be accomplished.” It would be 
hard to find, or even to invent, a more unequivocal saying than 
this. It covers the whole of the Pentateuch, if not the whole 
of the Old Testament, and claims in effect the unique inspiration 
and authority of the books to which it refers. 

It is in the light of this saying that we must read the only 
apparent exception to our Lord’s general attitude. Five times 
in the course of the same chapter He declares, ““ Ye have heard 
that it was said . . . but I say unto you.” The first two 
are easily explained. They merely show that murder and adul- 
tery may be committed in thought as well asin deed. The third 
is a plea for the exclusion of oaths altogether, and not merely 
their limitation to the Divine Name. A man’s word should be 
his bond. The fourth is a protest against the private revenge of 
injuries under the cover of a legal enactment which was intended 
for civil administration. The fifth corrects an entirely illegiti- 
mate ‘inference from the command in Deuteronomy, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour.” The Jewish commentators had added — 
“and hate thine enemy.” Jesus said, “ Love your enemies,” 
and His statement was thus an intensification of the principle 
of love laid down in the law. 

One other objection will probably be urged against the 
position which we are attempting to uphold, the objection 
based on the theory of the Kenosis. When the Son of God 
wrapped Him in our clay and became mortal did He lay aside 
His infallibility ? Many will assert that He did, and will produce 
in support the saying of Jesus disclaiming knowledge concerning 
the time of His second advent. This shows, they say, that Jesus 
was not omniscient and that He was on many subjects a man of 
His own time, with the ideas of His time and countrymen. We 
agree with the first deduction, but not with the second. The 
two things are entirely different. To be denied true knowledge 
does not necessarily involve the holding of error, and it is most 
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important to distinguish between a disclaiming of knowledge, and 
the advancement of falsehood on the assumption that it is true. 
We believe that our Lord disclaimed knowledge on the matter of 
His own second coming, and it is upon His own confession that 
we believe what He has stated on that topic. But where does 
Christ display any ignorance, or even uncertainty, on the matter 
of Scripture? His assertions here are clear and unwavering. 
He speaks with authority. Either He was right or else He was 
wrong. If the latter, then either He was self-deceived in a 
supreme degree, or else He was a blatant deceiver of His hearers, 
assuming an authority which He knew He did not possess. In 
either case, He would be proved to be hopelessly incompetent 
as a teacher, and a cloud of doubt would be cast over everything 
that He said. Our infallible Teacher would have gone from 
us beyond hope of recovery. Our certainties would mock us, and 
our foundation would be shifting sand. But if He was right in 
His statements regarding Holy Scripture, then we make bold to 
say that the Old Testament is, with the exception of the New, 
the supreme revelation of God and His purposes, and stands 
vindicated as such by Him Who was God of God, Light of Light, 
Very God of Very God. ; 


R. N. Sorts. 
Goldsithucy, Marazion, Cornwall. 


REVELATION AND PAEDAGOGICS 


Parpacocics as science has to deal with four problems which are 
fundamental questions of any educational work: that of its 
idea, aim, object and method. 

The tdea of education can be found if we look on the effort 
common with man even in his primitive state of culture with 
which he is handing over to the young generation the knowledge 
and readiness necessary for it in the struggle of life. The 
elements of the material of this education consist first of all of 
information about how to keep up and develop the physical life, 
afterwards elements of rites and traditions till we find later a 
comprehensive system containing the history, language, religion 
and art characteristic of the educating community in which 
system is summed up everything which is necessary for the 
young. As we find in the whole history of ‘education that one 
aim is reigning and directing in this whole system of material : 
the aim which education is going to realise. This aim is the 
ideal of man. ‘There can be no educational system worthy of its 
name which could be satisfied with an aim weaker and worse 
than this for it can never give up to look to and to try to 
realise the perfect aim. 

But the difficulty of education is that this aim was never 
realised. The history of education is a terrible struggle in 
which the loftiest ideas fall down and crash or lose their way 
unfulfilled. Each generation is striving towards that aim without 
being able to realise it and, in spite of this fact, man is not able 
to give up the efforts to begin again and again seeking newer and 
better methods, more secure ways. The work of education 
thus bears in itself a compulsion by which man is constrained to 
try to serve this loftiest aim and to reach it; and although this 
aim is unreachable for him, he is unable to give up the efforts 
after it. This compulsion, this law which is above us and which 
keeps us in its power is felt by every true teacher, and the truer 
he is, the more he feels it. This urges and compels him in his 
whole life towards this high but unreachable aim. This makes 
the life of the great men of history of education so painfully 
restless and unfinished. And this is the first contradiction of 
educational work: that its aim is impossible to realise and, in | 
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spite of this, we have to keep up this work because we are in the 
power of a great compulsory will above ourselves. 

The second point of question is standing before us regarding 
the contents of this aim. Where can we take from the contents 
of this perfect aim of education ? This question can be answered 
in two ways. Firstly, we can seek it in man himself. ‘This is 
the point of view of the individualistic, naturalistic paedagogics 
according to which the aim of education can be found in man 
and our duty is only to develop it. This means that the aim is 
in Our possession, it is congruent with the essence of man." 
On the same line is going the way of idealism which tries to find 
. this aim in a system of values. If we try to find the aim of 
education either in the natural essence of man or in the system 
of values acknowledged and fixed by humanity, in both cases this 
aim must be imperfect. As to the system of values depending 
on and acknowledged by htiman estimation, we have no certainty 
_ whatever that this estimation is absolute and eternal. There 
have been times in human history when it happened that values 
considered previously as the highest ones, at once turned out 
worthless for the next generation. Therefore, if we are trying 
to find an aim for education absolute and unchangeable, we must 
look for it higher than any human estimation; we must look 
for it in something which has its absoluteness and perfectness 
above every human thought—or we must give up the idea of a 
perfect aim and be content with relative tasks before us. But 
this means to give up education as science and to make it a 
conglomeration of everyday counsels. 

Such an aim above human estimation is found by another 
answer in the soctal or historical facts of mankind. According 


to this theory the contents of aim of education we have to seek in 


such realities which, although composed of human individuals, 

contain something which cannot be conceived and derived from 

individual man. We can find this reality in the Church, which 

claims the highest authority for fixing the aim of education, or 

in society, which is said to have got its power outside of the 

individual, or in humanity,* in universal spirit,’ whose self- 
realising activity is to be called education. 


* Ellen Key: Das Jahrhunders des Kindet. Berlin, 1912. pp. 110, 111, 116. P. Lagarde : 
Deutsche Schiften. Gottingen, 1886. pp. 97, 486. 

P. Natorp: Socialpaedagogik. Stuttgart, 1902. 2-79. pp.86,89,101. Edwin Hoernle : 
Grundfragen der prolet Erzichung. Berlin. pp. 6, 12. 


3 E. Krieck: Philosophie der Erziehung. Jena, 1922. pp. 192-197. 
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All these theories have two difficulties: either they sacrifice 
the absoluteness of the aim and give education into the hand of 
some outward power unknowable and uncertain as so-called 
humanity or universal spirit, or trying to save the independence 
of man they make it a prey again to the possession of the relative 
human thinking. 

This leads us to the conviction that we can acknowledge only 
such an aim for education as, although independent of changeable 
human thought, cannot become a mere toy of uncertain and 
unknown powers. If the fact is, as we saw above, that this aim 
can be found neither in human thought nor in any kind of 
human societies or realities, this contradiction cannot be settled. 
We can only keep up this contradiction with the statement that 
this aim for education is already fixed, given us not in our own 
thoughts or estimation but in the will of God. And here we find 
the second contradiction of education in the fact that its aim 
given us in the will of God is absolute and independent of our 
estimation, but in spite of this it is addressed to us and compulsory 
for us. The contradiction is that this aim is in its contents 
independent of man, yet it is compulsory for him ; unknowable 
for us yet addressed to us. It can, because of its unique 
absoluteness, never be realised, yet we can never escape its 
constraining power; it is of an outward source, yet we can 
never give it up; it is God’s super-individual and super-social, 
objective, absolute Will. 

The third problem is dealing with the object of education, 
with the child. In recent paedagogical literature we find a large 
discussion on this question. However, attention is to a great 
extent turned almost merely to the physical, intellectual, social 
sides of the child’s life and the chiefest problem, what is the child, is 
neglected. This shows how deeply recent paedagogics has merged 
into intellectualism and how superficially it went over the 
deepest problems. Our question, therefore, must be: not how 
is the child in his intellectual or social being, but the question is : 
how is the child, how is man, in his existence, in his whole reality. 

We get two answers to this question. One of these gives 
the statement that man in bringing the aim of education as a 
child with him in his birth and education has only the task to 
develop it in the course of life. To this point of view of the 
naturalistic paedagogics mentioned already, we have to say that 
the fact is that the aim of education cannot be found in the child. 
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Otherwise we could see examples of the aim fulfilled and realised, 
children brought up to a stage of perfection. In the second half 
of the last century we find a paedagogical theory: the paedago- 
gics of personality,’ which we can consider as an experiment of 
improving the former statement. The aim of education 
according to this theory is the ideal man: personality. The 
seed of this is said to be present in the individual as a tendency 
given by God to man as man’s destination. Step by step during 
the work of education are these features said to be realised in the 
soul of the child till at the end Christian personality is ready as 
the fruit of educational work. But this theory fails not only in 
asserting an aim dependent on human estimation and so giving 
up the independent absolute aim, but this failure grows with the 
supposition referring to the nature of thechild. So we find here 
the same optimism, a belief of natural goodness and ableness for a 
perfect development. Beside this difficulty, we find in both 
theories that they cannot look deeper than the social and intellec- 
tual sides of the child; they cannot look on him in his existential 
reality. Their method of examination is psychology, which 
science is unable to answer this question. 
This question cannot be answered with any of these solutions. 
It can be answered only if we see that man is holding in himself 
the root of continual contradictions. His life is a perpetual war 
against the aim and ideal of education that is against his destina- 
tion, which he must accept as true, but which he is unable to 
realise in himself. Man is a battlefield where sin is fighting its 
perpetual war against the will of God which He gave to be the 
aim of man; and in this war there is no possibility for a peace. 
In the measure in which man is unable to conceive and fulfil the 
aim so is he also unable to see even his real state unless it is 
made known to him by the Word of God. So education in its 
aim as well as in its object must look to a supposition which is 
above man and independent of him: it must refer to Revelation. 
_ The last problem of paedagogics is that of method. Recent 
paedagogical systems are very eager to discuss this question and 
we can say that paedagogics of to-day is spending the most of its 
time and work on examining the question of the way of education. 
It is also true that without this question our first three answers 
are useless. However, if we take a glance at the various ideas 


t Schneller: Paed.dolg. Budapest. P. Linde: P lichkeitspadagogik. Fr. Niebergall : 
Person u. Personlichkeit. H.Gaudig : Die Schule im Dienste der Werdenden Personlichkeit. Leip- 
zig, 1922. pp. 26-27. 
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which to-day rule in paedagogical systems with reference to the 
method, we must admit that the best result they could reach is 
only that we are able to show the child the aim of education, the 
ideal of human life ; but we have never found the effectual way 
for him to fulfil this aim. One of the deepest and most sorrowful 
experiences of our education is the discovery that our work was 
in vain, if our ambition goes higher than to teach some material 
or to awake a momentary enthusiasm with our addresses, if we 
seek to give a decisive influence to the child. This experience, 
as well as the theoretical study about the method, is in accordance 
with the foregoing statement about the aim and object of 
education. Our work is unable to overcome the fundamental 
and essential contradiction between the aim and the child. 
And this is the fourth contradiction of education: that tts method 
is hopeless because the aim cannot be realised either by the 
teacher or by the child. What we can do is only to remove the 
hindrances, to recognise the circumstancés in the way of educa- 
tion ; to secure its success surpasses our ability and is beyond our 
powers. 

_ So we see that education in its foundation and in its aim can 
be built up only on a condition which is beyond every human thought 
and human action, which is absolute in its origin and in its 
existence. Without such a condition education falls into one 
of the two temptations: that of Phartsatsm with which it will 
ascribe absoluteness to human thoughts or that of Prometheus 
with which to humanise, get in its possession the absolute divine 
aim. This means that we can speak of education as creative 
action only under the condition of Revelation. Revelation can 
alone make clear to us the true aim of our educational work, 
only Revelation can inform us about the true reality of the child, 
and both of them are unknowable for us without the Word of 
God. The mistake recent paedagogics is always making is the 
identification of education with Revelation in consequence of 
which it makes Revelation a mere human ideal, and for human 
ideals it is claiming in the work of education the absoluteness 
which is due only to the Word of God. In this mistake the 
orthodox paedagogical systems are also sharing, since they ~ 
ascribe to human activities, as to the work of Church or to the 
letter of Scripture, absoluteness.* In this respect the same can 
be said of the effort which seeks to make the Gospel conform to 
* Palmer: Evangelische Paedagogik. Stuttgart, 1853. pp. 85-99. 
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the child and to find in him the possibility of understanding for 
the Gospel,’ with which principle this theory goes back to the 
humanistic-idealistic point of view, making Revelation again 
anthropomorphic and relative. 

We can avoid these difficulties only if we keep Revelation 
in its absolute loftiness. If we, in spite of trying to draw 
Revelation near to man, try to look to the ways Revelation itself 
comes near to us without our work and efforts. The Word was 
made flesh: this means that the Word is always made flesh but 
not because of our own will but because of the will of God. So 
in the work of education as far-as it is essentially a form of 
preaching of the eternal Word of God, Revelation is coming near 
toman. In this case God gives His Word, His call to man, which 
we hear in faith and in our decision for obedience. But faith 
and decisions are not fundamental points of education, they are 
only the stuttering answers, the empty hands which we reakly, 
but which are accepted by God in His mercy. To make the faith 
or decision of faith a fundament of education means to go back 
to the ground we left: to the ground of human initiative.’ 

If we recognise Revelation as the only condition for our 
educational work, we find that this fact does not remove the diffi- 
culties and does not solve the hopeless contradiction we saw in 
each problem of education. These contradictions can never 
disappear, for in the depth of these lies hidden the solitary and 
fundamental contradiction: the contrast between God and man. 
All the paedagogical systems referred to already, rest upon the 
supposition that this contrast can be some way or other wiped 
away. ‘This question, which we answered in the negative, is the 
great stumbling-block of theology and paedagogics. So all 
the problems of education go back to the question : is it possible 
for man to remove the essential difference and contradiction - 
between God and himself? This is, of course, a theological 
question and this means that the fundamental problem of 
paedagogics is founded on theology. To this question our 
Reformed Theology replies with the principle of finitum non capax 
infimitt, and with this answer the foundation of paedagogics are 
laid against every humanistic and idealistic point of view, on 
Reformed Theological principles. 

1 Pfelinigedorf: Wie lehren wir Evangelium? Stuttgart, 1920. 


2 G. Bohne: Das Wort Gottes und der Untericht. 1929. _— Schreiner Helmut. 
Paedagogik aus Glauben. Schwerin, 1930. PP- 157-153. 
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If, standing on this principle, we enquire about the aim of 
education we find that this aim can be the only destination of man 
which is according to the Word of God : to serve the will of God 
on the earth. This conviction of the aim is not a result of 
human philosophy ; it is given us in the Word. The whole 
world is the property of God, created for the purpose that His 
will might be fulfilled in it, and man is also His property to do 
His will.. Man and his world are both subject to vanity in the 
bondage of corruption waiting with earnest expectation for the 
manifestation and fulfilment of the will of God. The personality 
of Christ is the ideal and possibility of education. Its ideal in 
showing us the features of the aim which otherwise would 
remain an abstract principle for us ;. its possibility because He is 
working in us with the power of His Spirit without which no 
education is possible. Education in its work as instruction has 
the task to give the child information about the world as about 
the world of God, to show him by faith the world, as a unity 
under the power of God, the events and facts of the world as 
understood in this light. Moral education has not the aim to 
hand over the child some moral principles or to lead him to 
social activities, but to show him the responsibility which he 
holds in his personal and social life as the child of God and 
which are consequences of his relation to Christ. Religious 
education is preaching the Word to the children, its task is to 
find out the ways in which they can hear the message of God. 

The fact which makes education necessary is the present 
state of man. In contradiction with other paedagogical systems 
which look on the child as good by nature and able to realise 
the ideal of education, we see that there is a terrible chasm 
between the present state of man and his destination given him — 
by God. This cleft is not to be found in the child’s intellectual 
or moral life only: it is in his whole being. Education is not 
able to fill this cleft; it cannot bring man nearer to God; 
this is the work of mercy only. Education’s task is to make 
this fact real to the child, to convince him that the reason of his 
deficiency is sin itself which endangers his whole life. So we get 
in this a new light if we try to know the child, which is such a 
favourite study of modern paedagogics but which gives only 
superficial facts unless it looks deeper to examine the child in his 
relation with God. ‘This means that the real knowledge of man 
can be got again from the Revelation, from the Word of God. . 
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With this is connected the third problem, that of the 
method. One of the greatest efforts of paedagogics was and is 
still to find a method of education that is secure and infallible. 
However, if it is true that between the absolute aim of education 
that is the destination given by God and between man there 
is no possibility of balance, so it is true also that we cannot speak 
of a secure and infallible method of education. The cleft cannot 
be bridged save on the side of God. Therefore paedagogics 
which stand on the fundamental basis of Revelation is distrustful 
of every human method and does not dare to refer to any one of 
them as certain and sure. Only the Holy Spirit of God ts able 
to do the work of education. He is able to convince man of sin 
and to accept the will of God. Of course this does not mean 
that the method is unnecessary or even harmful. On the 
contrary, we are called upon to examine the ways and possibilities 
which are laid in the soul of the child and to get acquainted with 
the outward frames intellectual, social, etc., which can be used 
for the better delivery of the message. But we can never 
identify these frames with the work of the Spirit. So the 
personality of the teacher on which such a great stress was laid 
by the modern paedagogics has diminished in importance. The 
teacher is not a “ creative personality ” who frames the soul and | 
mind with his decisive influence, he is only a means of God obliged 
to accommodate himself to His will and only by his truthfulness 
_and humbleness can he be a true steward in the ministry of the 

eternal Word. 

_ In our method of education we ask what kind of ways we have 
of knowing the will of God? Three such ways are open to us. 
The Word comes near to us as doctrine in making us acquainted 
with facts and data unknowable by human intellect. Our duty 
is here to register these facts, to draw conclusions from them, 
being always aware that the last principles are laid down in the 
Word of God. So in the method we get the first way: the way 
of instruction used in the work when the material of education 
is dealing with facts. The second way on which the Word 
comes near to us is the way of perception. God shows His will 
in events of history and in human personalities which call our 
attention to the message. Not.as if any human personality or 
any fact of history could express or hold the Word, but they 
point to it and the Word gives them light and meaning. This 
gives us the way of example with which we try to show the child 
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the will of God in events, in personal lives and examples. A 
third way is the coming of the Word of God in the way of 
deeds. God gives us commandments, laws which are obligatory 
for us. This way He is leading us in obedience. Even when we 
do not see clearly His will we can hear and know His commands. 
So it is the task of education to tell the child the laws of God in 
his everyday life. ‘This method can be called the way of practice, 
of which we can say that these commandments, although they 
cannot be identified with the full will of God, contain however 
what God is requiring from us as our duty. 

These are the fundamental problems of a paedagogics stand- 
ing under the condition of Revelation and on the foundation of 
Reformed Theology. One thing more we have to say. From 
the middle of the last century German theology emphasised the 
claim that the only way for Practical Theology is to learn the 
methods and way of Paedagogics, for education in any respect, 
even Christian education, is is “ paedagogoumenon.” Now we | 
have an opinion which is quite the contrary to this. We have 

found that not only Practical Theology but even Paedagogics 
- is “theologoumenon,” therefore Paedagogics must go and 
heen of Theology and stand upon a theological foundation. 
And we think that only such a foundation will be safe enough 
for it. 
Louis Imre. 


Cluj-Kolozsvar, Roumania. 


“THE VISIBLE CHURCH” ACCORDING TO 


THE DIALECTIC THEOLOGY 


Tue literature, lectures, conversation and general atmosphere 
in Germany all breathe the spirit of “ crisis,” “ need,” and 
“problems.” It is the “ Zeitgeist ” of these post-war days in 
a land which finds itself undergoing radical changes in every 
sphere of life. Hence it is that for thirteen Thursday evenings 


a series of “ crisis” lectures are being given here in the largest - 


auditorium in the Marburg University, each time to a group 
which fills the room to capacity, on such topics as “ the crisis of 
faith,” “the crisis of spirit,” “the crisis of religions,” “ the 
crisis of world-views,” “ the crisis of the Christian church,” 
“the world political crisis,” “ the crisis of world economics,” 
“ the crisis of German foreign politics,” “ the crisis of German 
constitutional life,” “ the crisis of law in Germany,” “ the crisis 
of German education,” “ the crisis of German political concepts.” 
Lately we were addressed on “ Missions as a theological problem.” 
The theological faculty is offering a prize this year for the best 
essay on the problem of “ the difference between the visible and 
the invisible church.” No doubt that subject was not selected 
by the faculty, rather it was thrust upon it, due to the very 
circumstances in which the Protestant church in Germany 
finds itself today. And it is this very problem that engaged 
the powers of perhaps the most prominent theological spirit in 
Germany today, when he addressed the dignitaries of the 
Protestant church in Germany early this year on “ Die Not der 
evangelischen Kirche ” (The need of the Evangelical church). 
In what follows we shall seek to give a careful and rather full 
synopsis of the contents of this address, given by Professor Karl 
Barth in Berlin on January 31st, 1931, and in Bremen on Feb- 
ruary 13th, and in Hamburg on February 14th, and as printed 
in the Zwsischen den Zeiten, heft 2, 1931, pp. 89-117. 

Barth announces that the need of the “ Evangelical church ” 
with which he will here deal is a double one. The first need is 
one which roots itself simply in the very “ essence ” of what is 
called “ Evangelical church ”—a need, in fact, which, because it 
is included in the very definition of “ Evangelical church,” 
cannot be denied or avoided by anyone without at the same 
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time severing himself from that church, and working to under- 
mine it (p. 89). This first need which inheres in the very being 
of the “ Evangelical church ” as such, “ is great and burdensome 
to bear, but at the same time salutary and full of promise, just 
because it is necessary’ (p. 90). The second need is a quite 
otherone. “ This is the need of its present existence (Existenz) ” 
(p. go)—a need which does not inhere in the very nature of the 
“ Evangelical church,” but an exigency in which it finds itself, 
which we cannot continue to tolerate, but against which we 
must protest, and which we need to resist. This is a need which _ 
has come into existence to-day (as it always does whenever it 
does appear), when this essential need is “denied and conse- 
quently ignored, evaded and shoved to one side ” (p. 90). 

He thereupon addresses himself, in the first section, to the 
consideration of the essence of the “ Evangelical church,” and as 
preliminary definition he says: “ This is indelibly expressive of 
the essence of the Evangelical church: that it is the church 
under the cross. . . . Where it is not the church under 
the cross, it is not the Evangelical church. Where it would be 
. such only in part and in addition also something else, there it is 
not the Evangelical church. It is what it is either completely 
or not at all. Its very existence is either an acknowledgment 
ot a denial of its essence so understood. Tertium non datur” 
(p. 91). 

“The Evangelical church did not come into existence as 
the result of the insight, or experience, or decision of any one. 
But the Evangelical church once appeared upon the scene— 
thrust out and condemned by the one church which then 
existed ” (p. 91). And “the rejected sanctuary, which now 
established itself outside of the (then) church, was indeed the 
cross” (pp. 91-92). This is the cornerstone of the Evangelical 
church: namely, that God’s mercy has reached down to us in 
our deepest need and calamity, and on the cross has spoken 
redemption to a humanity dying the death of a rebel (pp. 92-93). 
“Pointed to such a Christ (the reformers) one day found 
themselves outside of the church, and the church which drove 
them out acknowledged, and still acknowledges in every way, 
that it knows a wholly other Christ than such an one: namely, 
a Christ who has cast aside His crucifixion-death and allowed it 
to lie there like an old garment, a Christ who is king in a wholly 
other fashion than that in which He was king in the presence of — 
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Pilate—a Christ (who is conceived of) . . . as a powerful 
organised principle of a constantly visible, institutionally opera- 
tive exaltation of man into the sphere of the divine—a Christ 
no longer of humility and of a hidden divinity, but a glory 
directly tangible, historically verifiable, psycho-physically ex- 
perienced and amenable to a direct, so to speak legal and 
political documentation ” (p. 93). Because the Reformers saw 
the Christ of the cross, they automatically broke with the 
Catholic church. 

Now, what does it mean to be “ the church under the cross ”? 
It means for one thing that it has no claim in its own right upon 
“the wonder of Easter” (p. 95), and that whatever it is, it is 
by the grace of God alone. “It is church if it obeys, and it 
obeys if it believes, and it believes in case it acknowledges as just 
and right the unearned, free, divine election: nay, in case it 
acknowledges that from the very start, also before the fall, God 
possessed the right justly to reject it ” (p. 95). That is to say, 
the church can only hope that “ God may from time to time 
make it a visibly real church ” (p.95). “‘ The Evangelical church 
can, fundamentally, only serve God. . . . Viewed ‘in 
abstracto’ it has no human interests, no human goals. : 
Human concerns in general, from the smallest to the greatest, 


concern it not in the least. It cannot squint: with one eye at _ 


God, and with the other at any human necessities, or lofty 
purposes whatever they may be. . . . It knows man all 
along the line as he who has crucified Christ and who lives not of 
his own wealth, but of God’s mercy, not of that which he owns 
and is his, but of that which comes to him from without and is 
alien to himself. He lives not by his own deeds, much rather 
herefrom, that his deeds have been forgiven. 

. Moreover, the Evangelical church can only desire to serve 
God. It is not the advancement, the representation, the 
embodiment, the visible manifestation of the revelation and 
redemption which has taken place in Christ. It does not need 
to repeat the sacrifice of Christ. It is not its task in any sense to 
_ put Christ on the map,’ to present Him and make Him opera- 

tive. It is not for the church either to impart salvation, nor to 
propagate it, nor to spread it. Not as if it denied this whole 
happening, nay rather it much more believes it, but it denies, 
that this has in any sense whatever been assigned it, or that it 


is expected to bring this about. Jt believes it as God’s work. 
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And it desires to serve this work of God with all the zeal with 
which one works who must and would serve, but (who also serves) 
with all the cautiousness (Zuriickhaltung) of one who works 
who is in no sense a master workman, but in every respect only 
an apprentice, or handyman (Handlanger), who knows that he 
cannot make the thing in hand, but might only spoil it. It can 
only advance forward in its doing—{and be it said that it must 
here and there come forward with works, woe it! when it fails 
in this respect)—but then immediately it must again step back, 
in order that the real thing (das Eigentliche) which must needs — 
take place, may be done by God ” (pp. 95-96). 

“The Evangelical church can, in the end, only seek its 
visible unity, but can in no sense claim to have found it. God 
creates and reveals at all times and in all places its visible unity 
when and where it pleases Him. What the church itself is able 
to do can never be more than a way and means to this end, nothing 
more, and least of all an autonomous creation of, or claim to its 
visible unity. The erection of signs (Zeichen) is its task. How- 
ever, it will not be able in any way to advance beyond the 
erection of signs” (pp. 96-97). Amd Barth characterises as 
signs of the Evangelical church—preaching, prayer, sacraments, 
personal testimony, united testimony of domestic and foreign 
missions, the legal organisation of the church, and its theological 
confessions. “ The Evangelical church knows, indeed, that it is 
only the earthly body of its heavenly head” (p. 97). “ What 
it (the church) can say to man in the way of a word of comfort, 
or in the interest of instruction or counsel, that all points without 
exception as a penultimal word beyond itself, and is not true and 
good, but must become true and good, in case God takes His 
stand behind that which it can say ” (p. 98). 

So, in closing this first section, Barth declares that “ the 
theology of the Evangelical church is in very deed a through and 
through comfortless (trostlose) theology, comfortless, because 
as the theology of the church under the cross it can entertain 
as its comfort only God and besides Him absolutely nothing” 
(p. 99). He who is not satisfied with such a comfort, but desires 
another comfort, had better get out of the Evangelical church, 
even if it means the shrinkage of the numbers in the church to 
a tenth or a hundredth of its present strength. As for the 
Evangelical church, if it is to remain such, its only comfort is 
the possession of God. And “to have God means for us 
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humans who live in time and not in eternity : to have His promise 
and to be addressed by Him ” (pp. 97-98). 

The Evangelical church, therefore, has as its function to 
exist “ as a human fellowship (Gesellschaft) in the midst of, and 
parallel with all other human fellowships, a fellowship whose 
particular function consists herein—to be proof of this situation, 
namely, the confrontation of man with the crucified Christ as 
the absolutely exclusive law and author of his salvation, and that, 
over against all other fellowships, but that, too, without pretending 
or claiming to be anything else: rather to be a sign, a witness of 
this situation, performed in unpretending obedience. Where, 
and whenever, and in so far as the Evangelical church exists in 
this sense, there it has no need” (p. 100). “ Every unnecessary 
and unsalutary need of the Evangelical church comes to the 
forefront, however, where, and whenever, and in so far as it 
does not acknowledge the need which roots in its very essence 
and refuses to assume it, and when it consequently does not wish 
to exist in conformity with its essence ” (p. 100). 

Going over now to the second division,. Barth turns his 
thought to the consideration of how the present-day church 
squares with the essence of the church as above defined. Now 
one of the departures from “ church” so understood is that 
which has come to be entertained by many in the wake of the 
late idealism and mysticism of earlier centuries in the Christian 
church. For, under the influence of this tradition, it has been 
felt that God who is “ great, true, good and beautiful ” (p. 203), 
and thus grasped only by the individual human spirit in a mystical 
experience, is only blasphemed by contending that the church 
must come to visible expression in the world, because they have 
come to the conviction “ that visibility (of the church) means 
definiteness, and definiteness means humanness, and that 
humanness all along the line means the pettiness, folly, badness 
and hatefulness of the church” (p. 102). And so much truth is 
there in these contentions, Barth admits, that we will all readily 
acknowledge, he thinks, the vast difference and the world of 
distinction which needs to be made between “the divine 
revelation and the sermon of Trinity Sunday such and such, 
communion between God and man and the bread and wine of 
the Lord’s Supper, salvation for time and eternity and the pastor 
of the neighbouring congregation, God’s hidden wisdom and 
the lecture notes or manuscript of professor of theology so and so, 
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the authority of the Holy Spirit and the authority with which 
the church, e.g., has undertaken to determine the canon of the 
_ Holy Scriptures, Jesus in Gethsemane and the diet of Augsburg 
in 1530 and the ‘ Confession’ of the evangelical princes, the 
approaching kingdom of heaven and the Prussian general synod. 
Who would not at the same time laugh and weep in face of such 
juxtapositions as these ? ” (p. 102). 

And yet, all these considerations which feuee upon us the 
recognition of the utter impossibility of presenting visible before 
the eyes of the world all of what is given in the hidden things of 
_ the spirit, does not authorise us to give up the visible church. 
For “ the church can clearly not exist in the actual world, in the 
actual state of society as it should, ## cannot be a sign and testi- 
mony, without being visible, and it cannot be visible without being 
definite in numerous ways” (pp. 101-102). To be sure “ its 
definiteness of form is all along the line a human definiteness. 
And everything human is always only too human, too much open 
to question, only too hazardous in every regard ” (p. 102). Yet 
we know “ that the erection of a sign and thus the visible existence 
of the church in the midst of the world has been commanded and 
is consequently necessary, let come what may. And that thts 
expectation, this contract (Bindung), this obligation exists, and that 
‘concretely, follows from the fact that God Himself has sent Hts 
salvation into this world” (p. 104). 

“ Yet, be it announced with all emphasis here and now, that | 
the Evangelical church is not in any sense this glorious Kingdom 
of God. The Evangelical church from the very beginning 
stands in the midst of need, because it is compelled to exist 
visibly, and that means definiteness, and that means in all » 
humanness, and consequently in no sense does it exist as a | 
Kingdom of saints and autonomous creatures (Freien), but rather © 
it is obligated to exist in all weakness—vulnerable and in need 
of forgiveness. But exist it must!” (p. 105). 

But the flight from the visible church was more the danger in 
the days when idealism reigned. ‘That is no longer the imminent 
danger in our own day. Rather, just the opposite danger 
threatens us. to-day, namely, flight into “ the visible””—not flight 
into “ the visible church ”—but flight into visibility as such in 
the most general sense (p. 106). 

Our age is possessed with the passion for organtsation, 
objectivity (Sachlichkeit) and unassailable authoritative concrete 
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positions (p. 107). And right in line with this “ Zeitgeist ” 
there has appeared in the Evangelical church a new “ will to 
existence, to visibility, to definiteness of form. ‘ Protestantism 
must become church or it will become nothing,’ we are told. 
Further, we are informed that ‘ the century of ‘the church ’ has 
dawned ” (p. 108): and in all this nothing is meant except 
the visible church (p. 108). 

Now it must ' said that “this emphasis upon visibility 
might be simply nothing less than a return to the cross of Christ 
and to faith,” and the attempt to confront the present age 
more concretely and~definitely with the claims of the gospel as 
such (p. 108). But Barth says he has reasons to believe that our 
present stress upon the need that the church be a factor with 
which the world needs more and more to reckon, is a stress upon 
the church only as such. He seeks to make clear why he so 
judges by advancing a series of questions to which he says the 
Evangelical church in its present state gives no satisfactory 
answer. ‘These questions in substance are: 

1. Why is it that churchmen are so constantly and so 
uncritically applying to the Evangelical church terms and 
phrases which are in no wise expressive of the uniqueness and 
distinctness of the Evangelical church, but which are really 
cogent only as applied to the existence (Existenz) of the church 
assuch? In short, has not the extreme care which the Reformers 
exercised in defining the essence of the Evangelical church over 
against their contemporary humanism and mysticism been 
surrendered by the present-day church, so that it no longer feels 
that it has a special mission which no other agency may or can 
supplant ? (p. 109). 

2. “Why is it that we concern ourselves only about the 
existence (Existenz) of the church as such—about its character, 
its publicity (Offentlichkeit), about its deeds, and not at all about 
the why for which it exists? Why is it that so little or almost 
no theology at all to speak of is to be found behind the weightiest 
utterances on the subject of the existence of the present-day 
Evangelical church? . . . Do men really think that they 
can faithfully and energetically busy themselves with the existence 
(Existenz) of the church, and leave the question with regard to 
its essence (Wesen) (perhaps because of lack of time) to be dealt 
with by the only too gladly ridiculed theorists and pedantics ? ” 
(p. 110). 
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3. Is it not true that the church is complacently and 
securely satisfied “ to be in possession of the gospel ” (p. 111) and 
“‘ makes much ado about the countless numbers of our generation 
who notoriously refuse to hear from its mouth the gospel ? ” 
(pp. 110-111), while in the midst of it all, it wilfully ignores the 
fact that in order to impart the gospel it must first be in posses- 
sion of it? But one “ possesses” the gospel of Jesus Christ 
“in faith and not in sight, in prayer and not in ownership, in 
spirit and not in body, no, not in the most spiritual, pious and 
energetic body” (p. 111). The present-day church, judged by 
our Evangelical “ Sonntagsblattern,” the publications of our 
church presses, and the average sermon, is far from being an 
embarrassed or perplexed church. It is only too bold. “ Where 
really is the church which itself stands in the midst of such a 
repentance as it preaches, and which makes use for itself of Luther’s 
‘Out of the depth of despair I called unto Thee,’—a word which 
it knows only too well how to recommend to others ? ” (p. 111). 

4. “Does (the present-day church) indeed know that 
these are two different matters: ‘Thou hast borne all (our) 
iniquities ’ and; the incitement to battle for religious renovation, 
ethical purity, personal freedom, national or social fellowship ? ” 
(p. 112). That is to say, is not the gospel of forgiveness and 
redemption in Christ too constantly, in the church to-day, being 
obscured and even nullified by a preaching of the laws of men? 

5. Next, Barth brings forth a consideration which has 
direct reference, of course, to the overtures of the Evangelical 
churches of Prussia to the government (being presented during 
this very period) for a concordat, wherein they would be assured 
of definite rights, comparable with those in possession of the 
Catholic church in ‘Prussia. He again blames the Evangelical 
church for craving for such visible, tangible power, which it 
claims it wants to preserve in the interests of society, the school, 
and morals, He points out that the Evangelical church ought 
rather to come clearly to see “ that the church under the cross, 
the church of promise and of faith, cannot desire or crave for 
power as such, . . . for power, no matter for how specific 
an employment whatsoever” (p. 113). And he asks instead, 
“would it not be more timely, and finally also more practical 
and in the best sense of the word more realistic, if the church 
should again begin, first of all, to really strive for the Kingdom 
of God ? ” (p. 114). 
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6. Then in prophetic language which in passionate fervour 
reminds one of Jeremiah who declared that when he forbear 
to speak any more in the name of the Lord, “ then there is in my 
heart as it were a burning fire shut up in my bones, and I am 
weary with forbearing, and I cannot contain ” (Jer. xx. 9), Barth 
concludes by “dropping” these weighty words against those 
whom he views as the false prophets of an erring visible church 
to-day: “I am aware that what I am about to say is a severe 
word, but I cannot restrain myself : According to my knowledge 
and insight, that which in the average sermon of our church is 
preached as the gospel is, in spite of all appeals to the Bible, 
and in spite of all Luther-pathos, a mysticism tempered with a 
little morality, or a morality tempered with a little mysticism, 
and not the word of the cross as the Reformers have understood 
it. What the average preacher has to say these days is of account 
only for those who are good and with God’s help are constantly 
becoming better (note the irony), but has no authority for the 
lost and those who are to be saved in Christ ; again (what these 
preachers have to say) is valid only with regard to a salvation 
which is already present in us 4nd about us and which we create 
and cultivate within ourselves (again note the irony), but has 
nothing to do with the salvation which comes to us, and with the 
Kingdom of God ” (pp. 114-115). 

In shortest compass, then, we may say that according to 
Karl Barth, the only and all-embracing need of the Evangelical 
church is to wait obediently upon God to bring in the Kingdom 
in the hearts of men, while the church as an organisation carries 
out its work of testimony, under the conviction that it can itself 
accomplish nothing toward the salvation of men. The most 
that it can hope for is that somehow God may own what the 
church under this sense of obedient duty does, and use it, in His - 
own way, to further ends which He alone knows and will reach. 
It is to this that Barth would call back the Evangelical church 
in Germany, and that church the world over wherever it has 
drifted from this faith. 


Lzronarpv De Moor. 
Marburg, Germany. 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM OF THE 
PENTATEUCH—RE-EXAMINED 


IX 


(1) It is stated that each of the sources uses a different name 
for God. One preferring Jehovah, whilst the other prefers 
Elohim. This however we have already shown to be contrary 
to the facts of the case, for the names are interchangeable, and 
we find that Jehovah occurs in the E sections, whilst Elohim 
appears in J. | 

In fact the critics have practically abandoned this particular 
difference, for we read “‘ The use of the criterion (that is, the use 
of the different names) which is of limited value in Genesis and 
Exodus i. and ii., becomes almost negligible in the rest of the 
Hexateuch.”” 

(2) Both take a great delight in mentioning sacred sites and 
sacred trees, etc., where God has manifested Himself from time 
to time, and moreover J prefers to mention places in the Southern 
Kingdom, whilst E gives a list of places in the Northern part. 
Here again however we have to say that this argument cannct be 
maintained in view of the facts, for we have seen that J mentions 
places in the North, and E places in the South, apparently without 
any thought of a selection. The most obvious reason to account 
for this is that they were not two sources, but one whole, and that 
each part is recording the events as happening at the place where 
they were believed to have actually taken place. 

(3) “As compared with J, E frequently states more par- 
ticulars ; he is the best informed on Egyptian matters.’” 

In connection with this statement it is necessary to point out 
that archeology has brought so much information to light concern- 
ing the early life in Egypt, that what was once denied as being 
impossible in the days of Joseph, has now been proved to be true 
to its historical setting, and moreover the colouring is so exact, 
that it has been felt that none save an eye-witness of the events | 
could possibly have described it so minutely. For a fuller 
discussion of this point, it would be advisable to read it in Orr’s — 
book on pages 413-417.3 The only conclusion which I wish to 
bring out here is, that if this account was written by an eye 
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witness, then it maliaties at any rate part of the E side of JE is 
much earlier than the time of Moses, and hence it does not 
_ require any very great stretch of imagination to believe that Moses 
could have used this as an original source, which he worked over 
into the whole plan. 
‘But now as regards the other part of this section, we have 
seen that E is supposed to give more particulars. What weight . 
such an argument has in view of another statement made on the 
next page of the same book must be left to the reader to decide. 
The other statement is this “ In ease and grace, his (]’s) narratives 
are unsurpassed ; everything is told with precisely the amount of 
detail that is required; the narrative never lingers; and the 
reader’s interest is sustained to the end,”* ‘To the writer of this 
article there appears to be very little point in the question of 
details, if both give details where necessary. 

(4) There are also certain characteristic words and phrases 
assigned to each part. Thus, for example, J usually has Sinai, 
but E substitutes Horeb for this, as the name of the Mount. 
The name of Moses’ father-in-law is given as Jethro in E, and as 
‘Reuel or Hobab in J. All these instances can be answered, but 
just to show the general line of attack which is usually adopted, 
we may deal with the second example cited above. The name 
Hobab occurs twice in the Old Testament, in Numbers x. 29, and 
in Judges iv. 11. Supposing for the moment that we were to 
accept the modern critical position for the reference in Judges, 
we should discover that it is regarded as a late gloss borrowed 
from i. 16, or the source of ch.i. This is the view of Moore in his 
International Critical Commentary on Judges. Then, in that 

case, if the words are a gloss, it means that they are added much 
- later to fill in, and so they certainly could not be regarded as 
carrying any weight for the earliest of the sources JE, for all admit . 
that this compilation is the oldest of all. Consequently the 
argument for difference in style is brought down to one single 
reference. But it is questionable whether it is right to build 
up any theory on any one single reference, for if this is done, the 
Bible can be made to teach all manner of contradictory things. 
But on closer examination, it is not quite certain that J is not 
correct in mentioning Hobab as distinct from Jethro, because a 
different person may have been intended, for when we turn to 
Exodus ii. 18 and compare it with ch. iii. 1, we find that Jethro 
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is to be identified with Reuel or Raguel, and in this case Hobab is 
not the father-in-law of Moses, but a brother-in-law, and then 
when we turn once again to Numbers x. 29, we see that the text 
is certainly very ambiguous as it reads in the English, for we really 
do not know whether it is Hobab or Raguel who is intended to be 
the father-in-law of Moses, but in the light of the other refer- 
ences we see it is Raguel, and so Hobab is quite a different person 
to Jethro, for he is his son, and so it is only natural that if Moses 
was addressing the father-in-law, he would not: call him by his | 
son’s name. 

(5) The last point brought forward usually to show that J is 
separate from E is, that there are parallel accounts of different 
stories. Thus, for instance, there are two accounts of the name 
of Beersheba. One account is given in Genesis xxi. 31 (E), and 
the other is in ch. xxvi. 33 (J). 

Before we look closely into this particular example, it must 
be remembered that narratives of the same event may contain 
different details, because looked at from a different point of view, 
though in reality they need not be discordant or for that matter 
at all contradictory. Moreover similar acts may be, and frequently 
are repeated under new circumstances. This being the case it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that if there was one original 
‘compiler working over some earlier sources, he would incorporate 
both accounts, There is yet another point which favours the 
idea that certain events might possibly have taken place on two 
occasions under almost identical conditions, and that is how in 
some cases we find that the same source gives the story twice. 
If there had been one marked consistency, and each source had 
given the story only once, we might have thought the argument 
stronger, but now there are instances where | for example gives a 
story twice. Thus in the case of Abraham deceiving Pharaoh 
concerning Sarah. This story is given to J, but there is also the 
story of Isaac deceiving the men of Gerar (Gen. xxvi. 7f) and this 
also is assigned to J. If it was not at all probable that an évent 
should happen twice in history, how is it that J has taken the 
trouble to assign a story to Isaac, when he had already mentioned 
one in connection with his father Abraham? If again it is said 

t one of the stories is a story made up on the basis of the other, 
then it seems very wrong of J to have assigned such treachery 
either to Abraham or Isaac, whichever was the secondary story, 
when the person in question was not guilty of such an offence. | 
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But now let us turn our attention to the story of the name 
given to Beersheba a little more closely, and we find that in the 
second story, where Isaac gives the name to the place, that after 
all, there is a reference to a former story, for in ch. xxvi., verse 15 
we are told that all “ the wells which his father’s servants had 
digged in the days of Abraham his father, the Philistines had 
stopped them, and filled them with earth.” 

_ This being the case, either Isaac did not know where the old 
well of Beersheba had been, and so re-named it as “ The well of 
the oath,” or else he remembered, and because the circumstances 
were similar, he called it by the old name which his father had 
given toit. In this way the difficulty disappears. 

Let us now try and sum up this section, so far as our study and 
investigation of J and E have led us. 

(a2) Apparently there is nothing to prove that J and E were at 
one time separate documents, but on the other hand there is 
every reason to believe that though they may have existed as 
separate versions of stories at a very early date, yet they were 
worked over by one editor, who incorporated several parts which 
appear to be parallel, but which in reality, to the editor were 
essential to the complete story. 

_ (6) There is no reason for assigning J to 850, and E to 750 B.c., 
for their origin; nor is it even necessary for the conservative 
scholars to worry over this point of modernist criticism, since the 
critics are so undecided amongst themselves as to the date, and 
indeed are not quite sure whether J should precede E, or vice 
versa. 

(c) The evidence of the Bible itself gives us no reason to 
believe that J was compiled in the South, whilst E originated in 
Ephraim in the North, indeed the facts are such, that it appears 
that there is no particular desire to favour one part or the other, . 
but merely to record the details of the events as they were 
believed to have occurred in the actual place, whether it be in the 
North or the South. 2 

(d) According to the critics themselves, we are told that J 
and E originated in “ The Golden Age of Hebrew Literature.” 
_ This being the case, we may rightly conclude that the documents 
would not appear in such a polished style in their first edition, and 
so this leads us to the thought that they were based on a much 
_ earlier tradition, and that as the stories are so definitely fixed, it 
suggests that the tradition was of long standing, and therefore had 
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probably been written down long before. According to this, 
it would mean that the tradition could have originated in the time 
of Moses, and we conclude that though the original tradition 
may have been worked over in later times, yet Moses appears to 
be the most likely author of the original compilation. 


(To be continued.) 


A. L. Lums. 


Burslem Rectory, England. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A STUDY IN CHURCH HISTORY' 


Tue genial Professor of Church History and Polity at Columbia Theological 
here publishes what is in effect a centennial history of Columbia Seminary. The 
work has grown from a thesis submitted to the theological faculty of Harvard Uni- 
versity in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Theology. 
Should the reader imagine, however, that in its present state the book contains only 
a dry-as-dust compilation, he will be most agreeably disappointed. Not only does 
the genial humour of the author show itself, but the matter of the volume is far 
from being simply a catalogue of historical events in the life of an institution. Rather 
is it a study of the vital questions of life and thought which have animated Columbia 
Seminary and the whole Southern Presbyterian Church during the last one hundred 
years. 
It is to be regretted that the technical side of the printing and publishing 
does not fully measure up to the standard of the content of the work. Not only does 
the general format make a poor impression but it is a source for regret that such a 
useful book should be marred by more than one or two misprints occurring in its 
pages. Perhaps one other fault may be mentioned before we proceed to note the 
fascination of the volume—the absence of an index. Though it is provided with a 
bibliography and a rather full table of contents, the latter is in no sense a substitute 
for an adequate index. : 
The introductory portion of the book is devoted to tracing the genesis and 
early history of Columbia Seminary. The original plans were for a classical, scientific 
and theological seminary but these were early modified in such manner as to make 
the institution solely one concerned with theological learning. It is of interest to 
note that the location finally chosen after considerable hesitation was the capital of 
the state of South Carolina. The city of Columbia was not only selected as a centre 
of wealth and influence, which were indeed weighty factors in the decision, but also 
in order that the institution might counteract the “infidel principles” of the 
College of South Carolina located in that city. After devoting by far the major 
portion of this introductory section of the work to the history of the earliest years 
of the institution, the writer suddenly, perhaps too suddenly, transfers the reader 
by two concluding paragraphs to modern days where the recent change of location 
from Columbia to Decatur, Georgia, a part of greater Atlanta, is briefly described. 
Professor Robinson makes very clear the fact that although Columbia Seminary. 
was designed to be a “Southern Presbyterian Zion” and to serve as a rallying 
point for the forces of Presbyterianism in the South, nevertheless the curriculum of 
the institution was modelled more prominently on that of Andover Seminary than 
on any other, and that one of its first professors, Dr. George Howe, was a graduate 
of Andover. It was under the influence of Professor Howe that the curriculum of 
the Seminary was largely moulded in the early days. It was not he alone, however, 
who was responsible for the influence of New England Puritanism upon Columbia. 
Of the first three professors in the institution Dr. Howe and one other were Massa- 
chusetts born and the third was of New England Puritan descent. It was, however, 
the brilliance of Professor George Howe more than anything else that enlarged the 
influence of New England in Columbia. In later years, as the volume goes on to 
indicate, this influence became less and less prominent, and it was under sons of the 
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South itself, such as James Henley Thornwell and J. L. Girardeau, that the institu- 
tion developed its own character, school of thought and influence. 

The second section of the work is devoted to Columbia Seminary and the 
Southern Presbyterian integration. The sectional consciousness of the South as a 
distinct unit was not, Professor Robinson points out, a sudden growth immediately 
before the Civil War, but, as documentary evidence is cited to prove, was already a 
living force when Columbia was founded and a force against which the promoters of 
the Seminary took special care to guard lest it should prove to be a baneful influence © 
upon the tender plant. 

Among the questions which entered vitally into the life of the South in this 
period between the founding of Columbia and the Civil War, when the Seminary’s — 
influence as a centre around which Presbyterian sentiment might crystallise was 
becoming more and more powerful, was the question of slavery. We are particularly 
grateful to Professor Robinson for pointing out the fact that the view that human 
slavery is in entire accord with the Scriptures is an older view than is indicated by 
Leonard Woolsey Bacon in the volume, The History of American Christianity in the 
American Church History Series. Dr. Bacon’s view is one which we believe is 
still very widely held and it is of particular service to have the facts concerning the 
relation of slavery to the Scriptures as understood in the South at the end of the 
eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth centuries pointed out. Dr. Robinson 
shows that in the last decade of the eighteenth century, attacks upon slavery from 
the Christian point of view were opposed by a great majority of the members of 
the Presbytery of South Carolina, and this is only one of the indications he mentions 
of the wide extent of the view that slavery was not in conflict with the teaching of 
Scripture. Later in the volume Professor Robinson takes occasion to point out the 
full development of this view shown in the thought of James Henley Thornwell. 
Thornwell’s opinion was that the proper conception of slavery taught that the 
master had a right not to the man but to his labour, and that the slave system was a 
result of the nature of man as sinful and the nature of society as disordered. Of 
course, it was no part of Thornwell’s thought to justify slavery as legitimate in a 
properly ordered society. But as a result of sin society is not properly ordered. 

Not only to the student of history but to the student of theology is Professor 
Robinson’s discussion of the part played by Columbia Seminary and her professors 
in connection with the Old School-New School controversy and its sequel in the 
Presbyterian Church, of interest. Professor Robinson shows that it was the influence 
of Columbia Seminary and, particularly, of J. H. Thornwell which prevented the 
break between North and South j in the Old School Church until after the break in 
the Union. This accomplishment was the result of Thornwell’s insistent championing 
of the view that the business of the Church of Christ is concerned with religious faith 
and moral conduct, not with politics, and hence that slave-holding is no proper 
subject for Church legislation. Thornwell held that the Church cannot legislate 
where Christ has not. This view he most successfully defended in the Old School 
Assembly. In the book, however, there seems to be no answer to the argument 
which is advanced in this connection that slavery is assuredly a subject which deals 
with moral conduct. That it was probably the Old School-New School split in 
1837 which preserved a Presbyterian Church embracing both North and South until 
after the outbreak of the Civil War is indicated in the volume, for, as Professor 
Robinson shows, although the division of 1837 was not caused by slavery agitation or 
by any well-concealed plot of Southern Old School partisans, nevertheless the » 
division removed from the Old School Presbyterian Church the men who would have 
insisted on slavery agitation in the Church, and this was a powerful factor in making 
ineffective the attempt to organise a separate Southern Church in the decade of the 

A very interesting side-light upon modern conditions is thrown by Dr. Robinson’s 
indication that another factor that militated against the division in the Old School 
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Church was the institutionalism nourished by the mere existence of Columbia 
Seminary. “It is the general sense of an administrator that the external success of 
an institution depends upon its avoidance of conflicts,” says Robinson. The recent 
course of the Boards of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., with reference to the 
modernist-conservative controversy affords a most telling example of the truth 
of this statement. Would that the administrators of these Boards were able to see 
factors far more important than “ external success.” 

Three reasons for the division of the Church between the North and South are 
pointed out (pp. 51f), and later Robinson proceeds to indicate the obstacles which 
have barred reunion of the two Churches ever since. Of the four obstacles mentioned, 
one, that of injurious accusations against the Southern Church by Northern Assem- 
blies, was finally withdrawn in 1904 by the action of the Northern Assembly, and it 
is probable that the second reason, the excision of certain Presbyterians in Kentucky 
and Missouri from the Northern Church, would no longer exercise decisive weight ; 
but there are two obstacles remaining in the way of North-South union and one of 
the most telling sections of the book is composed of the pages where the continuing 
vital character of these obstacles is pointed out. The question of the relation of the 
white and negro races in the South as affecting reunion is not touched upon with 
sufficient fulness to justify comment. 

The first of the two great obstacles is the stand of the Southern Church with 
reference to the principle of the strict spirituality of the Church of Christ. The 
Presbyterian Church, U.S., holds that political matters should have no place in 
Church pronouncements, while the Northern Church from the days of the Civil War 
on has continued to permit political questions to sway its councils and on occasion has 
made political pronouncements. Dr. Robinson is at pains to give substantiation 
of this statement (pp. 61). 

The second of the greater obstacles, and perhaps the one which bulks largest in 
the minds of opponents of union, both in the North and in the South, is the policy 
of doctrinal inclusiveness which the Northern Church has been following with 
increasing momentum in recent years. The milestones along this primrose path 
are pointed out (p. $9), and it is of particular interest to note that the true anti- 
Presbyterian character of the so-called “ Auburn Affirmation ” of 1923 is recognised. 
Here, as elsewhere, Dr. Robinson shows that incisive ability to get to the heart of a 
matter, which is one of the characteristics of this book upon which he is most highly 
to be congratulated. 

The unfortunate errors which have made possible some of the liberal victories 
in the Northern Church are alluded to when mention is made (p. 59, note 95) of the 
action of the moderator of the Northern General Assembly of 1927 (erro 
given as 1928 by Robinson) in permitting the Commissioners of the Synod of New 
York to vote upon a judicial case to which they werea party. This illegal vote changed 
the decision of the Church, and the apology which followed effected, of course, no 
actual rectification of the injustice. 

Certain remarks (p. 67) appear to indicate that Dr. Robinson regards with some 
favour the possibility of union between the Southern Presbyterian Church and 
the United Presbyterian Church. Surely, however, he does not approve of the 
tendencies represented by the “ Revised Confessional Statement of the United 
Presbyterian Church of North America” adopted by that body in 1924 and 1925. 

Section three of the book is devoted to a discussion of the relation of Columbia 
Seminary and its professors, especially J Henley Thornwell, to the polity: of 
the Southern Presbyterian Church. An outline is presented of the R. J. Breckenridge- 
J. H. Thornwell polity as opposed to the conclusions developed by the great Princeton 
scholar, Charles Hodge. The basis of the Thornwellian polity is shown to go back 
to the understanding of the organisation of the early Apostolic Church which that 
great scholar gained from his study of the documents of the period. His agreement 
with the position, ably advocated by the late Bishop Lightfoot, that “ elder” and 
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imarily a ruler, not a teacher, is developed. From these studies Thornwell drew 
the conclusions that the presence of a ruling elder at a session of a Church court is 
necessary if a quorum is to be constituted, and that elders should rightfully lay 
their hands upon a minister when he is being ordained. The minister or preacher 
is only one “ species” of elder. He is entitled to rule only as an elder, not as a 
preacher, and his preaching function places him no whit higher than the ruling 
elder in the courts of the Church. Through the interpretation of Thornwell given 
by Professor J. L. Girardeau, Robinson is enabled to outline the Thornwellian 
conception of the diaconate. The diaconate constituted for Thornwell a separate 

order of the ministry, an order whose function terminated upon goods rather than 
upon persons, an order whose duties were concerned primarily with the care of 
bodies rather than primarily with the care of souls. In line with this teaching it 
was Thornwell’s idea that Church boards of trustees should consist only of deacons, 
for the diaconate was a Scriptural office, and he wished to see the offices of the 
Church those which are provided for in Scripture. These suggestions have proved 
much more effective in ordering the later polity of the Southern Church than they 
have that of the Northern. The Thornwellian conception of representative govern- 
ment in the Church is described. Presbyterian government, held Thornwell, is 
most emphatically not democratic. The representative sent to a Church court is 
not a delegate primarily responsible to those who sent him, but a delegate primarily 
responsible to God. He is a representative of the people, a delegate of God, a .d it 
is from God that the source of authority flows. The present system of direction 
of the main activities of the Southern Church by executive committees of the 
General Assembly rather than by semi-independent boards is a result of the teachings 
of Thornwell. The committee is a regular parliamentary tool whereby the agent, 
in this case the Church itself, acts, and it was Thornwell’s desire to have the Church, 
as a divine institution, function directly in all of its activities rather than through 
some independent or semi-independent board. 

The history of the adoption of the Book of Church Order of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church, including the form of government and the book of discipline, 
is summarised, and Robinson holds that the Southern book has its typical ancestor 
in the Second Book of Discipline of the Church of Scotland. 

The fourth section of the volume is devoted to the development of the missionary 
spirit in Columbia Seminary and its connection with the missionary enterprise of 
the Southern Church. The early promoters of the institution were deeply imbued 
with the spirit of evangelism and at the first regular session of the Seminary in its 
permanent location the Society of Missionary Inquiry was founded. That a warm 
evangelistic spirit would probably permeate the Seminary is indicated by the descrip- 
tion which we have of the principles of its first professor, Dr. Thomas 
In teaching Homiletics, Dr. Goulding was accustomed to inculcate in his students 
the fixed principle that in every sermon which they preached so much of the plan of 
salvation should appear that, should a heathen for the first time hear the Christian 
proclamation through that sermon, he could learn enough to know what he must 
do to be saved. The first student president of the Society of Missionary Inquiry 
was |. Leighton Wilson who was to create a great deal of missionary interest in the 
Southern Church through his personal enthusiasm for the cause, and who had to 
overcome opposition, parental and otherwise, in order to sail for Africa in 1833 under 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. That Wilson did not. 
leave the Southern Church barren of missionary enthusiasm when he departed is 
clear, for in the same year the Southern Board of Missions was founded. In 1853, 
when, on account of ill health, he was compelled to return to the United States, he 
was made secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions with his offices in 
New York, but upon the outbreak of the civil conflict Wilson went South to share 
the sufferings of his people. But this removal to the South was far from the end 
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of his missionary activity. He was elected secretary of all foreign mission work for 
the Southern Church and after the war his energies were likewise devoted to building 
up the ravaged congregations of the Southern homeland. 

Robinson develops the part which has been played in foreign missions by the 
alumni of Columbia Seminary. The fact is also not overlooked that the Society of 
Missionary Inquiry was interested in missions at home as well as abroad and the 
sacrificing work of Columbia students and alumni for the coloured population of the 
South is sketched. 

The last section of the book outlines the relation of Columbia Seminary to 
Southern Presbyterian thought. Her contributions to the periodical and book 
literature of the past century, to education and to the direction and administration 
of the Church are sketched. The foundation of the justly famous Thomas Smyth 
Lectureship is described, but of particular interest are the pages devoted to the 
labours of Columbia men in particular spheres of thought. The largest space is 
given to a discussion of the views of that brilliant incumbent of the Chair of Natural 
Science in Connection with Revelation, James Woodrow, Ph.D., D.D., with reference 
to the relation of the theory of evolution to the sacred Scriptures. Woodrow was by 
training primarily a scientist. As Robinson tells us, he had received his doctor’s 
degree from Heidelberg and his abilities were highly esteemed by those under whom 
he had studied at that institution. One of the facts which we are told about his 
connection with Heidelberg sounds thoroughly incredible, so complimentary is it 
to Woodrow’s abilities. From his Chair at Columbia it was Woodrow’s desire to 
present the findings of modern science in such a way as to show that they did not 
contradict the statements of Holy Scripture. That this was true was a firm and 
unyielding conviction of Woodrow’s life, and the story of the development of his 
views with reference to the subject of organic evolution and its connection with 
the Bible account of the origin of man is of particular interest. The course of the 
controversy in the Southern Church arising from these views is described, .as 
is the later course of teaching in Columbia Seminary with reference to these 
subjects. 

The development of the Columbia School of philosophy, as Robinson terms it, 
is traced. The primary place in laying the foundations for this philosophy must be 
given again to that brilliant scholar James Henley Thornwell, but he was ably 
seconded by J. L. Girardeau. Thornwell is designated as a commonsense philosopher 
of the school of experience. His view of the function of conscience is particularly 
interesting in the light of present-day opinion. Whether he would still maintain 
the view is a question worth consideration. 

What seems an all too brief section is devoted to the theology of Columbia. 
‘The Old School position of the Seminary is mentioned and its particular emphases, 
differing in considerable degree from the emphases made at Princeton by Charles 
Hodge, are described as lying primarily upon justification, the federal theology, 
adoption, the spirituality of God and, especially, the holiness of God. Thornwell’s 
doctrine of the sacraments is treated in an earlier section of the book. His champion- 
ship of Calvin’s teaching concerning the Lord’s Supper is set forth, but particular 
interest must attach to his contention that Roman Catholic baptism is to be held 
invalid, a position he defended against Princeton. Thornwell advanced in favour of 
his view the fact that the proper significance of the sacrament was destroyed by the 
mixture of oil with the baptismal water, that the form was vitiated by the Romish 
dogma, that its effects are produced ex opere operato, and that the acceptance of the 
administration of the rite obligates the professor to the acceptance of the Romish 

- Much as one may dissent from this conception, it appears to have been 
ably defended. A remark in this section, incidental but of interest, indicates that as 
late as the closing decades of the last century worship in Columbia Seminary under 
the wep of J. L. Girardeau was conducted without the assistance of instru- 
mental music 
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In this volume Robinson has given us a concise, clear and scholarly survey of the 
development and present state of Presbyterian doctrine and life in one of the great 
areas of our Lord’s vineyard. The present writer knows of no other source from 
which one who is interested in the development and progress of the Reformed faith 
and life may so accurately and withal enjoyably secure this information. May the 
book receive the attention which it merits. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


Paut Wootter. 


THE FAITH OF A MORALIST"* 


Proressor Tayior’s Gifford Lecture—The Faith of a Moralist—is a noble contribu- 
tion to a series that has been of unequal value. It is the work of a man who is at home 
in the literature of his profession. Abreast of all the latest discussions in the region 
of philosophical speculation, he is not afraid to show his colours as a Christian thinker 
of the Historical believing school. Whatever tendency he may show to move in 
the direction of a restricted Catholicism, which is a contradiction in terms, he holds 
the faith that is common to Catholic Christendom. It is a vulgar error to mistake 
Catholic Christendom as though it had no representative but the Roman Communion. 
The respect that the lecturer pays to Augustine or Aquinas or even Peter Damiani 
as they treat of the subject of his course is what might be looked for in the philosophical 
writers of our classical Reformed Theology. This volume is the first series of his 
lectures ; and it deals with the Theological Implications of Morality. It is indeed 
an Introduction to Sound Theology from the side of the study of man’s moral 
nature. 

The Foundation on which these lectures were delivered at St. Andrew’s was 
established to deal with the problems of Natural Theology. 

Professor Taylor keeps well within the scope of the Gifford Series. For Natural 
Theology, as historically understood, deals with the existence of God, His providential 
administration of the universe and His moral government of mankind. The problem 
with which the lecturer found himself confronted was the nature of “‘ the good ” 
that man should seek. Is it a temporal good that concerns itself only with this life 
onearth? Or is it one whose outgoings are beyond the range of time in the hereafter 
of the eternal world? As he takes the view that man’s true good is of an undying 
duration he meets with the further question, “ Is this a good that we can seek and 
reach by endeavours that originate with ourselves and that depend for their continued 
exercise only on our steadfastness of purpose? Do they spring from man and are 
they nothing more than human?” The further question falls to be discussed also 
as to the autonomous character of Science in general and of Moral Science in particu- 
lar. In this connection one is led to enquire as to the complete and autonomous 
character of Natural Theology. If it is but a part of a larger whole or stands in the 
relation of a vestibule to the palace to which SNM the Sccerenner to comething 
that must follow it, how are we to conceive the bearing that it has on Revelation 
and on the religious systems in which the truths of Revealed Religion find their varied 
expressions ? 

This volume discusses in succession Actuality and Value, Eternity and Tempor- 
ality, Nature and Supernature, Moral Evil and Sin, The Initiative of the Eternal, 
The Destiny of the Individual, Otherworldliness, and The Goal of the Moral Life. 

Dr. Taylor finds that morality proceeds upon some presuppositions that point 
beyond itself. They point to religion. In this field, facts and values are not to be 
separated. The facts are given. They are open to observation. The values put 
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upon them are also given. They are not arbitrary assessments. They are seen to 
inhere in the facts. In the interpretation of morality and its relation to religion 
and theology he speaks of his treatment of his subject as a venture of faith. But 
such a venture he takes to be a natural one on the part of one who holds the faith of 
a Moralist. The teaching that embodies this venture of faith shines in its own 
light. The venture treats it as self-authenticating. The moral life he looks upon 
as possible only for a being that is destined to endure and at the same time lives in a 
suitable element and is himself liable to change. For such a being he looks upon 
Temporality as recognising more than the simple distinction between the past and the 
future. It recognises not only the past which is gone and the future which is to come, 
but also the present which comes in between them. The ae tells on the present 
and the process goes on. The present is even telling on the future to which it is 
giving place ; and, as it makes way for it, it passes on to it what it has itself received 
from the past. Moral beings look forward, and the nature of their aspirations tells 
of their own true moral character. Our aspirations, which take form in our endeavours 
and are not mere day-dreams or idle wishes, tell of our deliberate choice. Our heart 
is set upon what we aim at reaching. This reveals the true man. When the goal 
of moral endeavour is reached there is a unification of man’s personality, and this 
hinges on his finding his all-satisfying good in God. Morality thus interpreted points 
to the recognition of God’s existence and of a never-ending being as a thing in 
store for us as rational and responsible agents. 

In such a world as we know, Morality has to lay its account with the presence 
of sin and a vitiated environment. The man that would do justice to what he knows 
to be right will have to struggle ; for sin is a complicating and disturbing factor. 
Any definition of Morality that identifies it with the struggle against evil would 
postulate the euthanasia of moral life when a state of being is attained where there 
is no more conflict. The definition, however, that makes struggle essential to 
moral life is unduly narrow. It cuts off at the beginning the possibility of a normal 
moral life which has not been marred by disobedience ; and at the other end of 
the world’s history it cuts off the achieved perfection of a moral being when he 
reaches ‘such fulness of conformity to the requirements of moral law as to have no 
more any sin to wrestle with. Moral life here on earth has undoubtedly its negative 
as well as its positive side. 

The Natural Theology of a Moralist who takes such a view of the nature of morals 
is inconsistent on the one hand with all Secularism which restricts man’s outlook to 
temporal and mundane good and on the other hand with all theosophical inter- 
pretations of life which partake of a Pantheistic character. Theosophy looks upon 
the moral struggle as a purely illusory thing, for it holds that man’s life is but a wave 
on the ocean of the divine being of the All. In a truly moral world there is room 
for moral progress. Where it is found it is a reality that points to a coming achieve- 
ment when the goal shall be reached. The eternal life that rounds it off is to be 
struggled for and to indulge sloth or to remit activity in the pursuit of it is to forfeit 
the crown. Strenuous and unremitting pursuit will alone avail. However faint 
the heart may be in the pursuit it does not give it up. This moral life may begin in 
nature, but it ends in supernature. Nay, that it may survive the strain put upon it 
it learns that it must draw on supernatural resources which alone can hold it up and 
carry it on to victory. Seeking the better that is in view it sets its heart so far upon 
it as a proximate goal while it is prepared to let go this object of attachment that it 
may come at the final and the higher goal beyond. It is thus a course of discipline 
that ranges between attachment and detachment. The detachment lets go the 
object of attachment that attachment may fix upon and find satisfaction in an object, 
beyond which there is none greater or more engrossing. The heart of the loyal 
moral agent seeks an attainment for himself that he has not yet reached and at the 
same time he aims at the uplift of the world in which he lives. The all-satisfying goal, 
however, is beyond the environment of the temporal sphere. Until this is reached 
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there is effort called for on the part of the moral agent not only to better the com- 
munity of his fellow moral beings, but to grow in moral stature himself. As he has 
not yet attained, he is still but in the process of growth. He cannot, then, as he 
recognises his own imperfection, look upon his own practical reason as the primary 
source of his responsibility. This source he can find only in the will of God. . The 
moral law that he recognises is not one that he creates. He does not spin it out of 
his own intuitional nature. He discovers it and his discovery does not give it being. 
What he only finds was in existence before he found it. Before his discovery of it 
it was already entitled to exact the homage due to a sovereign law. With growth 
in moral attainment the seeing eye sees more clearly: the obscuring and perverting 
films are purged away. In all this there is a course of obedience, but it is at the same 
time a life of faith. The moral agent who thus lives believes in the reality of the 
unseen God and in the kingly right belonging to Him to call for the undivided 
allegiance of His subjects. 

The chapter that deals with Moral Evil and Sin is perhaps the most striking and 
suggestive in the volume. Starting with a notice of how thin and slight the treatment 
of evil is in the works of most writers on Ethics, Dr. Taylor makes an exception in 
regard to Plato and Kant. He refuses to recognise moral badness as only an evolu- 
tionary atavism in which there is a reversion to type; nor will he look upon it as 
mere disregard for reasonable rule. He insists on the special characteristics, nay, the 
unique character, of a sense of personal guilt. We give his own analysis :— 


(1) It involves dissatisfaction with our self and self-condemnation, and 
differs in kind from any discontent with our surroundings. (2) It has a 
peculiar indelibility ; guilt cannot be “ worked off and paid for ” by subsequent 

good ”’ or by the infliction of a penalty, and this sense of the indeli- 
bility of guilt cannot be explained away as “ morbid” or as the effect of 
non-ethical “ theological” superstition. (3) The sense of guilt regularly 
accompanied by a demand for our own “ punishment.’ ” Recognition of 
this in the Christian doctrine of “ forgiveness of sins.” The distinction 
between forgiveness and mere “condonation.” (4) Significance of the 
universal association of guilt with “ pollution.” ‘This is no mere accidental 
association. As civilisation advances particular acts may be removed from 

_ the category of the morally “ dirty,” but the sense of sin as polluting is 

intensified and becomes more inward. We come to demand the cleansing 
of the “ thoughts of the heart,” i.e. the remaking of the natural self from 
its centre. This is inconsistent with any ethics which reduces morality to 
beneficent social activity. Fallaciousness of the criticism which deprecates 

purity” as a “ negative”’ virtue. Any morality has its negative side. 
Unsatisfactoriness of an ethic of mere “ efficiency.” (5) What we feel to be 
outraged by sin or dishonour is not an impersonal law. The outrage is felt 
as personal treason against a person, yet not against our own personality as it 
actually is but against a real personal embodiment of our ideal of good, 
treason against a “living God.” Impossibility of accounting for this by 
regarding God as an “ imaginative personification” of the impersonal, like, 
e.g., Britannia or “ Humanity.” 

In discussing “ The Initiative of the Eternal” Professor Taylor teaches that 
actual advance in good must be a response to a Movement initiated and sustained by 
the eternal and divine. Morality itself is thus seen to lead up to the “ theological ” 
problems of grace and nature, faith and works. These he recognises to be aspects 
of the problem of the divine “ transcendence.” He notes that no pure “ immanence” 
philosophy can take morality with sufficient seriousness. The denial of the trans- 
cendence of God he sees to lead to Pelagianism in theory and self-righteousness in 
practice while the denial of the divine immanence leads to Antinomianism. His 
view of a Natural Theology which takes the moral life seriously is that it should 
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have these characteristic features. It must regard God as not only Creator but as 
Redeemer and Sanctifier. It must give a place to His love as revealed and it must 
look at His life as essentially an activity of self-communication. This is to say, in 
other words, that it is only when Christian truth in regard to the mystery of the 
Trinity and to salvation comes into its own that Natural Theology is seen flooded 
with glory. 

It might be expected that a student of Plato like Professor Taylor would show 
in his thought the influence of such a master in philosophy. But we have said enough 
to indicate the sense we have of the value of these lectures. We should not like to 
be held bound to accept every position taken up by the lecturer, but he has produced 
a notable work. 


Edinburgh. 


Joun Mactezop. 


THE COUNTER-REFORMATION IN SCOTLAND, 1560-1930" 


Tuis book by Professor Donald Maclean appears most opportunely. It will serve asa 
Protestant counterpart of the useful tract which Pollen published some years ago on 
the same subject from the Roman point of view, though the present volume is, of 
course, much larger and of wider range, tracing Roman aggression through all the 
exciting vicissitudes of greater and lesser success from the days of the Reformation 
until now. But the book will specially appeal to the wide circle of those who watch 
with anxiety the progress of the Irish invasion in our country. It is quite true, as 
Dr. Maclean indicates, that Romanism makes little advance amongst genuine Scots. 
Most ministers, indeed, have had experience of conversions to Protestantism, though 
they have not made much fuss about them, and we are all familiar with the case of the 
lapsed or merely nominal Romanist. But the growing prominence of an alien 
community in our political, social, educational, moral and religious life threatens us 
with one of the most serious problems of our national-experience, and everyone who is 
interested in this question—and that means every staunch Protestant and every true 
patriot—will want to know the history and methods of previous Roman attempts 
within our bounds as they are surveyed by Dr. Maclean. 

It is a new situation for us. When we look back upon our history we see quite 
well that Romanism has never been a serious danger. The threat of 1585-9, of which 
Pollen makes so much, could have come to nothing. Even the days of James VII, 
when Romanism became, as Dr. Maclean says, “‘ a fashionable religion,” had only 
their inevitable sequel. The reason has been that the Reformation in Scotland was 
not half-hearted as in England, nor yet a matter largely of politics as in some other 
parts, but a real people’s Reformation. This has perhaps gradually led us to pay too 
little attention to the Roman danger, and Dr. Maclean’s volume will help us to realise 
the importance of the fact that, though never approaching the possibility of national 
recovery, Romanism has always been at work amongst us, vigilant, persistent, 
determined, despising no method, neglecting no opportunity. 

Dr. Maclean’s account of our Scottish experience will be welcomed by Protestants 
in other countries, for the Counter-Reformation must be studied as a whole—as the 
Reformation itself ought to be—and this volume will have a necessary place in such 
study. Students of English history will also find it useful, for, as is pointed out, 
Scotland was for a considerable time, the “ pivot” of the Counter-Reformation 
movement in these islands. The work is thus obviously entitled to wide circulation, 
including naturally all to whom Tue Evanceicat Quarter_y appeals. 

Of the information in the book some will be familiar to those who know the Narra- 
tives and Memoirs of Forbes Leith, and the History of Bellesheim ; but Dr. Maclean 
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shows many points in a different light, as he has had access to some manuscript 
sources which give added interest and value to his work. Personally, I do not profess 
to agree with every statement and every judgment in the volume. I probably think 
rather more of Montrose and rather less of the Covenanters than does the author ; 
and I may feel differently on the difficult question of Toleration. That, however, is 
my own responsibility, and does not by any means make me so blind that I cannot 
highly appreciate this work, and the patient labour expended upon it, and the 
interesting material that appears page after page. It is altogether a very impressive 
story. Dr. Maclean makes a strong case for his statement that the existing Catholic 
belt in the Highlands is “ recovered ” ground. One welcomes the well-merited praise 
he gives to the work of the S.P.C.K. and incidentally the good use he makes of the 
contemporary manuscript reports of Dr. Walker and Dr. Hyndman. He affords us 
also a most interesting glimpse of Jansenism in Scotland. He lays necessary emphasis 
on the part of the Romanists in the Forty-Five. The book has useful references to 
the most important literature of the subject, some illuminating footnotes, and 
appendices which include hitherto unpublished information from Synod records. 

Dr. Maclean shows us how seriously Scotland took the Roman danger in the 
seventeenth century. Scots were thoroughly in touch with the general European 
situation and hence perhaps more alarmed than the facts at home really justified. 
The evidence Dr. Maclean provides is confirmed by what we find in our Presbytery 
Records—invaluable documents which unfortunately are not so accessible as they 
ought to be. There we read the vivid account of some stranger who appears in the 
parish in the guise of a “‘ medicinar,” the laird induced to send his son “ to be traynit 
up in ye college of Jesuitts in West Flanders,” and others charged with committing 
their daughters to “‘ popish convents.” Names of priests ant given, and a note of 
baptisms and marriages they have conducted, with other information collected for the 
Assembly or the Sheriff, and lists of persons reported by Kirk Sessions as not coming to 
Communion. What Dr. Maclean puts forward may also be confirmed by reference to 
the very considerable anti-Roman literature produced in Scotland—the chief works, 
for instance, of Patrick Forbes and John Forbes were anti-Roman propaganda. The 
chair of Divinity at King’s College, Aberdeen was founded to meet the Counter- 
Reformation. The controversy which Dr. Maclean described between John Welsh 
and Gilbert Brown had its parallels—for example, the famous contest of Menzeis 
and Meldrum with the Jesuit Dempster in Aberdeen, which produced that very 
curious Counter-Reformation document, Jesuit Alexander Con’s Scolding No 
Scholarship. Dr. Maclean mentions Bourignonism as having to be suppressed 
amongst Scottish Catholics at the beginning of the eighteenth century. It is interest- 
ing to find that Protestants, including Professor Anderson of Glasgow, thought it a 
Counter-Reformation agency. Still further confirmation of public concern might 
be adduced from the subjects of University theses, and Presbytery disputations, and 
from the titles of books in the possession of ministers in those days. Sometimes, it is 
true, popular fear of Rome was used rather as a stalking-horse to cover a party approach, 
but there is ample evidence of steady aggression. 

As Dr. Maclean points out, however, the results of the Counter-Reformation 
were for the most part very meagre. In all but a few districts the numbers were 
negligible, and everywhere there has been exaggeration in the matter of statistics. 
Dr. Maclean’s position is confirmed by such numbers as are printed in the Spalding 
Club’s Brieffe Narration of Blackhall, and, indeed, by all the records. 

One should also notice, as Dr. Maclean does, the reasons for perversion. As to 
individuals, some were strong-minded persons reacting against extreme puritanism 
as in the case of John Strachan, an Aberdeen University teacher who became head of 
the Scots College at Rome. Others were like some we know today who must be 
“* different ” and so become Christian Scientists or British Israelites. No cause, 
however weird, but has had some devout and intelligent supporter. Mass movements 
on a small scale are another matter, and these as they occurred in certain Highland 
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districts, were sometimes due to the laird (as on the Huntly estates), or to the in- 
efficiency or moral defects of the minister, or at certain periods, to the lack of any 
Protestant minister, or again, after the Revolution, to the existence in the North of so 
many “ tolerated ” episcopal clergymen, and the temporary weakness of Presbytery 
control. 

There are many other interesting points, controversial and otherwise, which are 
taken up in the book, and upon which one would like to touch. This review, however, 
is not meant to be a digest, but an introduction ; and perhaps enough has been said to 
remind readers that the subject is both momentous and intriguing, while there can be 
- no doubt that, from his intimate knowledge of Highland conditions and religion, 
and also from his strong Protestant convictions combined with the utmost kindliness 
and sympathy of nature, Professor Maclean has the best possible qualifications to be 
our guide in such a study, and it is a matter of the greatest satisfaction that he has 
been able to issue this timely volume. 

G. D. Henperson. 


Aberdeen. 


OLD TESTAMENT ARCHZOLOGY: 


Tue Rev. J. Garrow Duncan has published within the past year the second volume 
of Digging up Biblical History. It continues and completes the work of the first 
volume, recently reviewed in Tue Evanceicat QuarTERLy, giving an account of 
the materials from which the history of civilisation in Palestine may be reconstructed 
down to the Byzantine times. Not only are the materials supplied but an outline 
of the chief features of the history is given, and this is based on the work of the 
excavators as far as this has proceeded up to the present time. The subjects dealt 
with are classified under the heads of Hebrew and Canaanite Domestic Architecture, 
Religion, Inscriptions, Burial Customs, Work in Stone and Metal. The treatment is 
_ independent of the Scripture records, although reference to the statements of the Old 
Testament is by no means avoided. Mr. Duncan has already published his views on 
the chief points where the evidence of archzology bears on Old Testament history in 
his very popular volume The Accuracy of the Old Testament. The present volumes 
give the details, from first-hand knowledge, which every inquiring student will look 
for concerning the history of the land during the entire period. 

The section on Inscriptions is a useful summary and criticism of the autograph 
writings that have come down to us from these early days. At page 118 there is an 
interesting discussion on the Divine name. His treatment of Canaanite and early 
Hebrew dwelling houses enables us to form a clear picture of the ordinary life of the 
people. A growing conservatism in Mr. Duncan’s books has already been noticed. 
A further indication of this is the statement in the preface of his belief, influenced by 
Professor Garstang’s work at Jericho, that a date nearer 1400 B.c. than 1200 B.c. will 
ultimately be accepted as the time of Joshua’s arrival in Palestine. 


Edinburgh. R, Moore. 


WORSHIP? 


In a foreword to this interesting and copiously documented book, Prof. Main, of 
Glasgow University, writes: ‘“ Dr. McMillan, to his credit, has seen the need of 
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recalling our interest to the liturgical side of our Church, and he has made himself 
expert in this department of scholarship.” Dr. McMillan’s range of scholarship 
impressively displayed throughout this large volume is deserving of this high praise. 
His industry in research in the byways of Scottish history is as striking as his sustained 
zeal in pursuing his particular study in the midst of the unavoidable distractions of a 
heavy pastorate in a busy industrial centre. He has the enthusiasm of an ardent 
disciple who has caught the spirit of his masters—Lee, Sprott, Leishman and Cooper. 
These were the nineteenth century reformers of the service of the Scottish Church, 
and although they varied in their measure of devoutness and sympathy with the 
theology of the Reformers, they were all animated by a common reforming spirit to 
beautify the service and architecture of Scotland’s austere heritage from Knox. The 
Service and Ecclesiological societies of the Church of Scotland, which cannot be 
charged with neglect of interest in the liturgical side of the Church, are the present-day 
vigorous and influential products of the zeal of these nineteenth century reformers. 
So successful have these societies been in the main direction of their efforts that there 
are many devout Presbyterians in the Church of Scotland today who view with alarm 
the growing similarity in service and ritual between the Scottish and Anglican Church, 
which is gradually transforming the Church of Knox and Melville into a Church that 
honours the ambitions of Morton and James VI. 

The viewpoint of the author in his approach to his subject is clearly set forth in 
his endorsement of the opinion of a former Hastie Lecturer that for right guidance in 
the study of the Worship of the Reformed Church of Scotland, the fruitful period is 
before 1638, for after that date on to the present day the “ Worship of the Church 
presents an arid waste.” Now, if the Worship of the Church has to bear any relation 
to the primitive norm, it should be of austere simplicity with a calm confidence and a 
joyous expression of gratitude and of hallowed association with the immediate 
presence of God to whom the worshippers draw near with reverence, expectancy and 
hope, in the power of the Holy Ghost through an incarnate and risen Saviour. A 
searcher working through the homiletical literature, commentaries, Christian bio- 
gtaphies, letters and diaries that appeared from 1638 to the end of that century, would 
discover in these such an abundance of these elements of devout adoration and sincere 
worship as should cause him to revolt in soul and mind from the characterisation of 
that worship as “ an arid waste.” But if the field is to be searched for supports for a 
preconceived idea as to the prevalence of medizvalism in the Worship of the Church, 
then the descriptive term applied to the period is both apposite and apt. A quotation 
from a 86Urce, which Dr. McMillan does not seem to have had before him, should 
serve to confirm the point. Rev. Robert Kirk, of Aberfoyle (1644-1692), a good 
Episcopalian, wrote in his diary: “‘ The Scottish regular clergy neither use liturgy, 
holy days, nor ceremonies, and they own the Assembly at Westminster Confession of 
Faith, and have the services in way of the directory. Their Bishops being only 
Cyprian, Usserian or constant moderator-presidents, without making use of sole 
jurisdiction or ordination.” That there were exceptions only proves that this was the 
rule. It was this same Kirk who deplored that “ with much rubbish cast out at the 
Reformation, jewels were also cast out.” But he accepted the fact that the “ jewels ” 
were cast out, and in that respect he differs seriously from the author of this book. 
Kirk was a cultured man, a keen observer, and a careful chronicler, who further 
endorsed the dictum of Calvin, multas tolerabiles ineptias as applicable to “ vestments,” 
“ genuflections,” “ signs,” and such like by declaring these to be “ indifferencies ” and 

“ crotchets.” 
} To draw material, as is done in this book, to found an argument for genuine 
reformed practices in Worship, from a period when the Church was wholly under the 
control of James VI, whose pet aversion was a completely Reformed Church, is surely 
singularly inept. For it should not be forgotten that the retention of the property 
of the old dioceses was a strong inducement to many of the Protestant leaders to 
acquiesce in a quasi-episcopal form of constitution. For their interests in this 
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ecclesiastical polity were political and financial and not at all liturgical. Knox knew 
that, and it drew forth his hot resentment, at their rejection, for these reasons, of the 
First Book of Discipline. But to think, as Dr. McMillan seems to do, when it is 
opposed to his own opinions, that the Book of Discipline was unauthoritative, 
ineffectual and futile, because it did not receive the sanction of Parliament, is to mis- 
judge the psychology of the Scottish people and to forget certain relevant truths. 
For the fact that these nobles rejected the book would only intensify the desire of the 
people to have its terms applied. An analogous case is that of the alleged illegal 
Parliament of 1560, whose enactments became effective without receiving the royal 
assent. The Book of Discipline cannot therefore be ignored by those who seek support 
for their views in practices contrary to its sanctions. Nor should they forget that 
according to a great authority, Hume Brown, the ideals of the book were incompatible 
to the very being of the Church of the Middle Ages. This was true not only with 
regard to education but the whole structure and practice of that Church. 

The book under review consists of twenty-seven chapters dealing minutely with 
the various Orders used for Praise and Prayer, for the Sacraments and other Rites of 
the Church. It aims at establishing the theses that matters now regarded as 
“‘unpresbyterian ” were hallowed by the practice of the Reformers and their immediate 
successors, that in some ways the Scottish Church is more in the stream of “‘ Catholic 
tradition ” than the English Church, and that some revered Scottish customs are 
really “‘ innovations,” suggested by English Puritanism. In support of his arguments, 
which are seldom forced, the author collects a vast assemblage of material from many 
quarters. But it is no disparagement of the great ability and scholarship of the author 
to say that he shows much greater skill in his selection of ingredients than in his blend- 
ing of them. The blend may, however, intoxicate those who are prone to Forms, but 
it is not in the least likely to unbalance those whose judgment rests on the authentic 
practices and purposes of those who gave Scotland the Reformed Church. Their 
attitude to the matters discussed in this book was quite unequivocal, and it left no 
room for ambiguous practices that could be construed as even remotely related to the 
“ dregs of papistry ” of which Knox claimed to have completely purged the Reformed 
Church. This becomes evident in the meeting in Edinburgh in 1637, which was 
convened to protest against the Service Book foisted on the people, “‘ without consent 
or knowledge of the Kirke,” by an act of Secret Council of the previous year. The 
book was regarded by the protesters as agreeing in “‘ forme of worship and termes 
with forms and terms in the popish Kirk.” It was further regarded as fitted to 
“* diminish ane preaching ministrie ” by stereotyping a form of praying, administering 
of the sacraments, and service of visitation of the sick, which “ ane ignorant man not 
able to preach may discharge.” This was in their opinion a reversion to pre- 
Reformation ignorance, and it and all fixed forms struck accordingly at the freedom of 
approach to God, which they regarded as one of the inestimable blessings of the 
Reformation, and at an educated ministry which such freedom required. 

, In coming to details, the first question that arises is whether the use of a liturgy, 
or Knox’s Book of Common Order was intended to be permissive and temporary, or 
obligatory and permanent. McCrie and Laing give substantial reasons in favour of 
the former view, while Dr. McMillan, who does not hesitate to differ from these 
authors on grounds that do not always appear relevant and impressive, clings 
tenaciously to the latter view. 

John Carswell’s Gaelic translation (1567) of Knox’s Liturgy throws valuable light 
on this disputed point. It is interesting to note that Carswell designates himself as 
“* Minister of the Gospel of God ”’ (the V.D.M. of the Reformed Preachers), and adds 
as “‘ his other name,” Bishop of the Isles, indicating that in his own estimation that 
title bore no important signification. He tells us his reason for undertaking the 
translation of the Liturgy, for which he humbly confesses his literary equipment was 
sadly defective, was “ for the comforting of the Christian Church,” “and to help the 
Christian brethren who have need of teaching, and of comfort, and who have no 
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books.” Asastrong Puritan, a fact which Dr. McMillan forgets to mention, Carswell, 
as a lesser Tertullian, proudly proclaims that “ his work has no need of the finely 
polished lying colour of the poets,” “ who, in their blindness and darkness and ignor- 
ance, much prefer and practise the recording of vain, fiery, lying, worldly stories of 
the Tuatha De Danann, and of the Sons of Milesius, and of the heroes and Fionn Mac 
Cumhail with his giants.” McCrie, who could not read Carswell, in maintaining that 
the Liturgy was intended as “a help to the ignorant,” is merely affirming what 
Carswell declares to have been his intention in translating it. It is equally clear that, 
as McCrie says, the set form was not intended to restrain others from praying other- 
wise, for Carswell takes the liberty of adding prayers of his own to the Liturgy. The 
best known of these, and one which Dr. McMillan greatly admires, is his prayer to be 
recited by sailors, and not by clergymen, as they proceed to sea. It is really not a 
prayer in the ordinary sense, but a Christian “ charm” against the dangers of the 
tempestuous seas on the model of Patrick’s Lorica, or “ corslet of faith to protect body 
and soul.” Carswell further emphasises that his work was to be used as a manual of 
instruction to educate “ the rude and ignorant ” in the elements of religion and in 
the manner of approaching God in prayer, and accordingly it was of a temporary 
character. 

In his chapter on Festivals and Saints’ Days, Dr. McMillan expresses the 
opinion that the objection to the observance of these Festivals and days arose at a 
later period than the early days of the Reformation movement, although the Book of 
Discipline explicitly condemns such observances, and he appears to deplore the dis- 
appearance of these Holy Days from the practice of the Church by what he regards 
as the unsanctioned (by Church or State) prohibitions of that book. But if he is to 
question the validity of the prohibiting terms of the Book of Di.cipline he must also 
question the authority of the enactments of the Parliament of 1560, and that will raise 
problems more momentous than those that he is trying to solve. But the Synod of 
Argyll in 1642 believed, unlike Dr. McMillan, that the Reformation condemned these, 
and that in a perfectly legal way, as the following extract from their Record shows : 
“ Seing of old it hes been a superstitious custome That Beddells, Smithes, Millars, 
officers and ferriers did on Yuill pasch and the rest of these pretended holy days qch 
our predecessors did superstitiousely keep as holy & festivall dayes Pass throw the 
paroach To exact certain duetys whilk they were wont to be payed of, for the bettir 
enabling ym to keep & observe yese days more solemnely and that the same is as yet 
used, and that it is a meane to retaine in ye peoples minds memorialls of ye inbred 
superstitiouse conceit of ye holines of the foresds dayes, It is therefore ordained that as 
by ye happie reforma°n those dayes are abolished So that every minister make oppen 
intima®n to all their paroachiners That none of the foresaids persons présume to exact 
such dueties under ye paine of ecclesiastick censure to be executed against the pairtie 
exacter & the pairty payers with ys Proviso That if the sds duties be such as is due to 
ym for their service It shall not prejudge ye forsds persons to exact the same at anyoyr 
time or to sute for it before the ordinary judge.” 

In his effort to connect certain practices in the Church of Scotland with 
“ Catholic tradition,” Dr. McMillan frequently fails to discriminate between what 
was really “ Catholic” and Christian and what was Celtic, and in its origin pagan. 
He gives, for example, as a relic of medieval practice, “ the case of three women who 
went round a corpse lying on the floor ” with a lighted candle and repeating a prayer 
to keep evil away (p. 294). In truth, this is a clear case of a survival of Druidic ritual. 
For according to that ritual the devoted had to pass three times through or round the 
Beltane fire after first spilling some candle by way of libation and then repeating a 
“charm ” to keep evil away from the crops. This ritual became later a Christian 
practice of showing reverence by walking round persons or things sunwise, keeping the 
right hand towards the object. The Synod of Argyll in 1650 had to deal with a 
similar survival in the instance “ of the paroachiners of Kilvorow in Craigness in goeing 
sun-gates about ye Church before they goe in to the kirk for divyne service.” When, 
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therefore, the elders at Sanquhar tried to suppress the practice in the case referred to 
above “‘ as a superstitious and sinful ceremony,” they knew its character and origin 
better than their critic. The “ Dirge” or “‘ Coronach ” is also a survival of some- 
thing more ancient than the “ First Nocturn.? For the Book of the Dun Cow relates 
of the burial of a king before the Christia with the honours of a guba or lamenta- 
tion, or keening. The following case (Synod of Argyll, 1642) shows how long a pagan 
practice, after assuming a Christian form, can survive, and how such cases deceive the 
unwary as to their real origin. “ Because it is a common custome in some of the 
remottest pairtes within this Province of ignorant poore women to howle their dead 
to the grave, qch commonly is called the Corronach, a thing unseemely to be used in 
any true Christian kirk gr yr is preacheing & profession of the Comfortable resurrection 
of the dead.” More of the “ medizvalism ” of the book is of a similar character. 
For instance, the orientation of the body in the grave with sunward face, the soles of 
the feet turned towards the East and the crown of the head turned towards the West 
is also a pre-Roman Christian practice, and pagan (not medieval, p. 297) in its 
ultimate origin. 

In a book that is replete with quotations and references it seems ungrateful to ask 
for more. But a study of the laws that regulated the observance of the Lord’s Day 
in the Celtic Church in Scotland would have prevented the author from fathering on 
the Puritans survivals of these laws, as a closer study of the social and economic 
conditions of the times would convince him that people lived on nettle-broth during 
Lent, not from a holy regard for that season, but from dire necessity, like the poor 
woman with the one cow, whom Columba saw gathering nettles in the Churchyard 
of Iona, and who taught the Saint, according to Angus the Caldee, a valuable lesson. 
Nor would the author be puzzled, as he seems to be (p. 259) by the fact that baptisms 
were prohibited on the Lord’s Day, if he had known that such were permitted by 
ancient Church statute only when according to the Leabhar Breac, “there is necessity,” 
as St. Andrew’s Register of 1597 states, and as the Aberdeen Records of 1599 say, the 
child is certified “ to be weak ” (p. 258). : 

There is room here only for one other observation. The author is of opinion 
that the pulpit drapery of all Churches was always of a green colour (p. 370). Is this 
probable in view of the fact that in London in 1689 a careful observer recorded : 
“* All the pulpits have a deep velvet cloth and cushion, red, purple, chequered and 
striped, or such other colours, with large fringes of the same colour intermixed with 
gold, some are wholly gold or silver” ?, The famous Presbyterian, Daniel Burgess, had 
on his pulpit “a red velvet cushion embroidered with flowers.” In the Lutheran 
Church, however, the drapery was “ all green.” Did the Scottish Church borrow the 
supposed colour habit from the Lutherans ? 

This is an important book. It is interesting, and even entertaining, but one feels 
that the author could write quite as interesting a book, and one that would be more 
valuable for his particular purpose, on the survivals of Celtic Christian and pagan 
practices in the Church and social life of Scotland. In format and finish the book is a 
splendid sample of what its publishers can produce. 


Edinburgh. D. Macwean. 


ROMAN DOGMA AND SCRIPTURE TRUTH! 


Dr. Stewart has done well in complying with the request that he should publish these 
Lectures, which made a deep impression upon those who listened to them. They 
form a timely volume and present in a forceful, interesting way the contrast between 
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Scripture truth and that truth as perverted—mixed with error—in Roman dogma. 
The line of thought that is ably pursued is succinctly stated in these words : 

“One outstanding feature of Roman dogma is that even when it approximates 
more or less closely to Scripture truth, it contains a residuum of error, which is 
pervasive enough to leaven almost every feature of the system so that it involves a 
perversion of evangelical Christianity. We have seen for example that the Roman 
conception of the Rule of Faith exalts Tradition, in practical effect, to a position of 
regulative supremacy over the Scriptures, and that her claim to Infallibility carried 
with it mediatorial and imperialistic implications, which have not a vestige of su 
in the Word of God. We have seen too that the theory of the priesthood of her » 
including as it does the claim to offer Christ in sacrifice and to absolve men from sin 
casts a serious dishonour on the work of our Redeemer, and constitutes a daring 
invasion of the prerogatives of God. An examination of her sacramental system again 
has disclosed the fact that it attempts to bring the grace of God under the control of a 
mechanical operation, and that thereby it despiritualises the Christian religion, and 
tends to become an instrument of spiritual tyranny. We have further discovered 
that her doctrine of Justification involves a serious departure from New Testament 
teaching, since it introduces the element of human merit into the basis of the sinner’s 
acceptance with God, and finally we have seen that her worship includes various 
practices—culminating in the adoration of the Virgin—which have the unmistakable 
stamp of idolatry.” 

In pursuing this line of thought, both the exposition of Roman dogma and the 
exposition of Scripture truth, is based upon a careful examination of that dogma as 
presented by Romanists themselves, and upon a careful penetrating exegesis of Bible 
truth characterised by lucidity and forcefulness. The closing chapter on “ The 
Present Duty of Protestantism ” is a seasonable message, and emphasises the fact that 
if we are to withstand the insidious assaults of this anti-Christian system we must take 
our firm stand upon our Bible as an authoritative revelation of God’s mind and will. 

“* We cannot expect to be victorious in the conflict with Popery if we fight with a 
broken sword. It is the word of God alone that constitutes the Ithuriel’s spear, which 
will expose its falsities and its sophistries, and it is the authority of the living God alone 
as He speaks through that Word that will break the yoke of its usurped and oppressive 
dominion.” 

A pathetic interest attaches to the fact that the Foreword to this volume was 
prepared by the late Dr. D. Hay Fleming, and that the proof-sheets had been revised 
by him. They must have been among the last tasks performed by that diligent and 
painstaking hand, with a pen that has done magnificent service to the cause of the 
Reformed Faith. With his deep hatred of the Papal system, both in its teaching and 
policy, he had a kindly feeling to Romanists and a desire to see them freed from the 
heavy yoke resting upon them. This comes out in this sentence in the “ Foreword,” 
“ Could candid Romanists be persuaded to study this volume, it might lead them to 
renounce their present Church connection.” 


Glasgow. 


Rosert Morton. 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS OF CONDUCT AND RELIGION! 


Tuis volume, by the Professor of Psychology in the Congregational College, Notting- 
ham, is the author’s second contribution to pastoral psychology within recent years, 
and follows closely the lines of his former book, Souds in the Making, which came under 
review in these columns. The present work is particularly designed for those who 
"have little or no knowledge of psychological theories and sets itself to be eminently 
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practical. Written in a lucid and winsome style that we rarely associate with works of 
this kind, it deals in a frank and sympathetic manner with problems that cause heart- 
burning to many a serious-minded youth in our day. Indeed, the Professor, who also 
does work as a psycho-analyst, claims that every chapter in the book deals with 
problems which were sent him by correspondents or brought to his attention by the 
sufferer. This serves to give a very personal and practical appeal to the work and 
the arrangement of these varied problems under different headings gives unity of 
subject matter and treatment. 

Under the heading “ Our Immediate Problem,” the author devotes his first 
chapter to an exposition of the mental process called in modern psychology “ sublima- 
tion.” The term stands for that process “ whereby an instinctive or emotional 
disposition whose natural outlet would lead to reprehensible behaviour, becomes the 
driving force behind behaviour of the very highest kind.” He asserts that much of 
_ life’s success depends on how we sublimate our natural instinctive tendencies. In a 
further chapter he discusses sexual and other problems supposedly peculiar to the 
period of adolescence, affirming at the same time that from the point of view of 
character the really important years lie between birth and the tenth year. When 
injurious thoughts have already taken possession they can bé crushed out only by 
“ bringing in, consciously or spontaneously, other thoughts which take their place in 
the focus ofattention.” The will is thus strengthened by a conscious building up of 
an objective ideal, and “ there is no objective ideal as effective as Christ Himself.” 
This principle is again stressed in the discussion of Habits, and the psychological axiom 
_ laid down that “ we cannot break a habit, we can only create a new one”—a 
_ fe-assertion in psychological terms of what we heard tell of as “the expulsive 
power of a new affection.” Under the heading “Christ and the World,” the 
Christian attitude to the world in general is discussed to the conclusion that “ Christ 
expects every man to use his sanctified common sense.” 

The writer of this book gives much wise counsel to Christian people with regard 
to their regrets and fears, and points out that the failure often lies in taking these to 
the altar of God and not leaving them there. “The Troubles of Old Age” is a 
chapter full of consolation for those who anxiously watch the day decline and the 
shadows lengthen. “The Psychology of Sleeplessness” and “The Delinquent 
Child ” are chapters full of practical advice which we have not had occasion to put to 
the test. The age-old problem of Divine Sovereignty and Human Freedom is 
discussed in its modern form under the question “ Are we Clay in the Hands of the 
Potter?” This perplexing question he answers by observing that “ God does not 
throw aside in anger or indifference the clay that is marred in His hands ; He moistens 
it, kneads it a little more, and then makes another vessel as seemed good to the potter 
to make it.” In other words grace and not a hard ruthless fate, guides the Hand of 
God. So much for the exercise of Divine Sovereignty. Human freedom is asserted 
in the argument that while it is true we are driven by necessity, it is the prerogative 
of man to choose the necessity that is to drive him. 

One of the most helpful chapters in the book deals with “ The Psychology of 
Faith.” It differentiates between the intellectual aspect of faith and the psychological 
which is definitely concerned with the state of mind. Much confusion has arisen from 
the tendency to use faith synonymously with belief; there is a real psychological 
difference. There is always a feeling element in faith, but belief may be almost wholly 
an affair of the intellect. “ Belief may be halting, faith never : belief may be grounded 
on no more than a probability, faith on a certainty.” Faith normally issues in 
harmonious action, belief may not. Faith is an attitude of the soul, of the whole © 
being, and includes belief. Another source of confusion is the tendency to make a 
false antithesis which utterly obscures the issues involved. Take the supposed 
opposition between Science and Religion. It is a false antithesis, for the opposite of 
science is not religion but superstition, and the opposite of religion is not science but 
materialism, or as our author calls it Godlessness—“ a refusal to believe that behind 
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and within the appearance of things, behind the knowledge which science acquires 
and organises, there are spiritual values.” ‘That antithesis resolves itself into another, 
equally false, that between Faith and Reason. But the opposite of faith is not reason 
but sight, and the opposite of reason is unintelligence, “ the inability to discern the 
sequence of events.”” Thus the scientist lives by faith and acts on the assumption 
that there is more in the world than eye can see or the hands can handle. It is faith 
indeed that urges reason to probe into the mystery, though it must be clearly asserted 
that things are not unnatural even when they are supernatural. 

Another chapter raises the vital question, “ Does Christianity teed Christ ? ”. 
It is a momentous question whether Christianity can exist-without Christ, whether 
Jesus is any more necessary to His Gospel than Shakespeare to his plays. The » sana 
really concerns the place of Christ in the religion He has founded, Is He the Example 
to faith merely, or the Object of faith ? Our author does not hesitate to assert that 
Christ is supremely the Object of faith, but he goes on to define the Christian life as 
“ not a relation to what Christ taught, but an experience of Christ Himself.” This 
argument is further developed in the chapter on “ Christ—T: or Lord?” in 
which there is much for heart and mind alike. 

From such an extensive, albeit incomplete, survey, it can be seen that the work 
under review covers a wide field, teeming with vital problems bearing on faith and 
conduct. There is so much in this book that is well said and well worth saying that it 
may appear mere cavilling to record dissent with some of the positions presented so 
ably and persuasively. One, however, gets to sense here and there a lamentable failure 
to present the entire Christian view of life and its deepest needs, and one is disposed 
to attribute this failure to the author’s anxiety to make his offering acceptable at the 
altars of modernism. Indeed he hastens to assure his readers that he is “ behind no 
one” in his belief in such distinctly modern hypotheses as the continuity of creation 
and “ not slow to see the likenesses between man and other parts of creation.” Being 
thus a thorough-going Evolutionist, his conception of sin falls short of the Christian 
revelation. To him it is not a violence of God’s law, but a mere vestige of our animal 
past, and he asserts that the fear of sin is a motive alien to Christ and His Gospel. 
But when discussing negative ways of breaking off habits, he adds that should evil 
desires be generated, “ one is wise if one compels oneself to have a look at the after 
effects of the acts.” Will not fear be generated by this survey of after-effects, and is 
not this rather the mind of Christ when He said “ But I will forewarn you whom ye 
shall fear: Fear Him, which after He hath killed, hath power to cast into hell; yea, 
I say unto you, Fear Him”? Equally facile is his prescription for breaking an un- 
desirable habit. It is to create a new pathway of discharge, which in practice, works 
out thus: Is the habit that of putting anything ona horse? Then give five shillings 
every time you are tempted and the habit will give way! Is the urge to gamble due 
to an unmanageable craving to get rid of superfluous money? We somehow think it 
is more often due to the urgent need of replenishing a depleted exchequer, in which 
case, the psychologist’s prescription rather aggravates than cures the disease. Based 
on his superficial view of sin is a totally inadequate conception of temptation, and in 
this connection it is definitely discouraging to learn that “ in our prayers little or no 
mention should be made of our temptations”! Those who find temptation a real 
conflict of their spiritual life and have discovered in prayer, not merely a subjective 
influence, but a sure refuge from the stormy blast, are more likely to follow the direc- 
tion of Him who taught us to pray, “ Lead us not into temptation.” 

We note with no surprise that our author follows the modern tendency to 
disparage creed and credal subscription, and to substitute experience for belief. 
Christianity, he says, “ is a fellowship with Christ, not with ideas about Christ ; it is 
not a fellowship with creeds and arguments ; is it not a fellowship with the Christ the 
creeds try to explain? Fellowship with Christ is an experience not a belief.” But, 
we ask, does not experience come through belief? No, suggests our author, belief 
comes through experience! But can we experience One of whom we know or believe 
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nothing? If, indeed, we have no “ ideas” about Christ—well, it simply means we 
have no idea of Him, and experience of any kind is impossible. This attempt to 
substitute experience for faith, or at best make it the parent of faith, is but to trifle 
with our intelligence and comes ill from one who is anxious at every point tosafeguard 
his place among the intellectuals. ‘ What think ye of Christ ?” our author says is 
still the most relevant and most challenging question that can be asked, and yet he 
would deny us the right to think anything definite about Him, till first we have 

ienced ” Him, if even then! Along the same lines, he understates the case for 
the Higher Critics and so grossly belittles the effects of destructive criticism in the 
matter of faith. 

In discussing the Christian’s relation to the world of business or pleasure, he 
adopts the modern and entirely logical attitude that a Christian can do anything and — 
go anywhere provided he makes his Christian influence felt there. “ Dance, that you 
may have an athletic body that you may give to Christ ”—splendid advice, but who 
ever thought of dancing for that high and holy purpose? “ Meet your old friends 
that you may manifest the new life that Christ has given you ”—excellent again, but 
we have not yet heard of any who have found the dancing floor a ly 
favourable place to manifest the new life in. It may be logical, but it is not the 
Christian way, and it has been found to have this fatal defect, that it simply does not 
work. The Bible clearly teaches “ the more excellent way,” which the experience of 
the Church has again and again proved the only way, that the path of separation is 
the path of purity and of power with God and with men. 

But for one who has learned to glean from fields devastated in parts by the blight 
of modernism, there is a rich harvest to be garnered from a careful and judicious 
perusal of this book. It is delightfully written, well printed, and, from the conserva- 
tive position, distinctly an advance on the author’s former work. 

R. A. Fintayson, 


Urray, Ross-shire. 


THE BONDAGE OF THE WILL’ 


Tuts book is a corrected reprint of an English translation of Melanchthon’s edition o 
The Bondage of the Will, published by him soon after Luther’s death. The work was 
considered by Luther himself as the best of his literary productions. Such a master- 
piece of polemical reasoning provides the reader with convincing evidence of the 
immense power with which the author could assert his position. The strong language 
used would not meet with unqualified acceptance today. The translation, however, 
is a faithful endeavour to retain Luther’s own phraseology, so far as that can be done 
in a translation. The author is thereby allowed to speak as he did in his original 
tongue. No notes or comments are given. The Work is confined to translation, and 
is very satisfactorily executed. The work undoubtedly is one of the best of the great 
reformer’s writings, and the reader can realise by the perusal of it how effective and 
masterly a use he could make of Scripture teaching, and how undaunted was the great 
Christian courage with which he was gifted and by which he was so eminently fitted 
for the execution of the prodigious task of the Reformation in which he was engaged. 
Erasmus, the brilliant leader of German humanism, may be regarded as the 
intellectual father of the Reformation. He rendered valuable preparatory service 
by holding up to scorn the many and great defects of the ecclesiastical life of the 
time, and by rejecting some of the more characteristic doctrines and practices of 
Romanism. As he was not opposed, however, to the Pope, or Hierarchical govern- 
ment of the Church, he confined his advocacy to the work of reform, and continued 
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his adherence to the Church. He gradually drew away from Luther as the work of 
Reformation proceeded, and eventually became an actual opponent. He ‘main- 
tained that the Reformation movement was accountable for moral disorganisation, 
and threatened the ruin of the advancement of knowledge. These results he 
attributed to Luther’s denial of free will. He accordingly wrote in defence of the 
freedom of the will, his book being entitled Diatribe de Libero Arbitrio. Luther 
replied by issuing the present work which was entitled De Servo Arbitrio. In the 
book he teaches that the natural man is utterly incapable of performing spiritual 
or morally good acts. It thus presents the very antithesis to the humanistic ideal 
of Erasmus. 

The present issue of the book is timely, because the disciples of Erasmus are 
multiplying, and under their influence evangelical religion is being gradually moulded 
in a fashion contrary to that of the creeds of the Churches of the Reformation. 
Gratitude is due to the Sovereign Grace Union for adding to the other valuable 
reprints produced by them this finely executed reprint of a work so valuable in 
itself that no student of Reformation theology should be ignorant of its contents. 
The question with which it deals is being daily pressed on the attention of men. It 
cannot be ignored, for by it is determined our being, or not being, entire debtors to 
Jesus Christ for salvation. 

J. K. Cameron. 


Edinburgh. 


THE MORAL ISSUE IN INDIA" 


Tue opening pages of this brochure almost disqualify it for mention in these pages. 
But the author passes swiftly from a political problem to the stating of the moral 
issue. That is, whether Britain, as a Christian country, being trustee for all India 
(not least so for the huge and inarticulate masses), dare hand over her charge to a 
governing class which is too selfish to be just and is blind to the duty which Christ- 
ianity enjoins. Stated in this way the question admits of but one answer: “ No” ; 

, that is if Britain be Christian, and if the aspirants to her place are devoid of virtue. 
The author sets himself to justify his terms. 

The present rulers in “ defence, police, finance and justice are Englishmen 
trained in the public schools of a Christian country, or are Indians trained by such 
Englishmen ; and in every sphere certain fundamental principles of Christianity pre- 
vail. These principles may be roughly described as trusteeship, honesty, incorrup- 
tibility, humanity (in the sense of detestation of suffering and cruelty) and in general 
a deep respect for the sanctity of human life.” 

This is to pitch the standard of duty much below that which actuates Christian 
missionaries. But it is high enough for the author’s purpose ; and, by its moderation, 
makes the contrast easier to establish. There are Christian Indians in high places, 
though not many; there are individual Hindus of high moral tone, but they are 
few. What prospect have these of leavening the intelligentsia; of overcoming 
caste, which is the antithesis of impartial justice; of purging out corruption and 
nepotism ; of freeing administration from the coils of family interests ; of shutting 
the temple-brothels and stopping child-marriage; and of winning the confidence 
of minorities who number eighty million Moslems and sixty-six million depressed 
classes in a population of three hundred and forty-five million ? 

The author knows that self-government has been often promised, and that in 
due time it must come; but the due-time is not yet. Self-government is for all 
India, not for British India alone ; and certainly not just “ for the priests, lawyers 
and money-lenders.” 


_ * The Moral Issue in India. By Robert Stokes, author of New Imperial Ideals. With Intro- 
duction by Lord Meston, K.C.S.I. London: John Murray, 1931. 8vo, 40 pp. 18. net. 
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Mr. Stokes’ experience and judgment are vouched by Lord Meston’s introduc- 
tion, while his assertions are fairly well documented. He favours the gradualness of 
the Simon Report; he would have full Self-Government to depend on successful 

iment in Local Self-Government under British supervision ; and he would make 
reservation of education. 

The booklet is a commendable introduction to closer study of a problem not 
confined to Britons. It concerns Christians of every clime. 


W. Rounsrett Brown. 


SUGGESTIVE STUDIES IN GENESIS" 


Tuis book is a series of outlines considered in the light of the clearly arranged contents, 
and the specific religious purpose of the book of Genesis. It was originally issued 
in serial form, and we are told that it was found helpful by missionaries in many 
arts of the field as well as by workers in the homeland. We are not surprised to 
this ; although the work possesses no particular distinction of form, the point 
of view is wholly informed with a spirit of real spirituality, and we cannot help 
loving the author for his devout spirit and his appreciation and knowledge of the 
Scriptures. All the studies have for their chief concern the unveiling of God’s 
gracious character in His dealings with men, and they go to prove the profound 
spiritual value of Genesis for the preacher who studies it in the light of the truth of 
the Gospel. Many people today are indifferent to the message of the preacher. 
Why is this? Is it not because he does not transmit the message of the Bible to those 
who are hungry of heart, astray and in danger? Much of our modern preaching is 
not grounded on the teaching of God’s Word, and so the type of preaching practised 
so successfully by the great preachers of the past is impossible. Men who are keen 
and experienced observers of our time tell us frequently enough that the preacher 
of today has no more urgent need than a clear and deep conception of the content of 
the Bible if he will protlaim the message that will meet the sins and perplexities of 
men. The preacher who is determined to promulgate such a message will find a 
deal of suggestive material in these studies. Wide margins are provided to enable 
the reader to record his own independent thinking ; and if this is carefully done he 
will find this book a thing of value. The preacher can readily build up a series of 
- sermons which would furnish his congregation with real religious knowledge and 
valuable spiritual stimulus if they are expressed in the idiom that people of today can 
understand. ‘ | 
The helpful introduction by Mr. A. McDonald Redwood, the Editor of the 
Bible Student, and the chart showing at a glance the contents and structure of the 
_ book add to its value. 
Joun Mactzop. 


Glasgow. 


I AND THE CHILDREN THOU HAST GIVEN ME? 


Tuis is an excellent book written on the basis of the Federal Theology. Among 
Reformation divines, Melanchthon and Bullinger operated on this system of revealed 
truth, It soon found a congenial home in Holland. Koch (or Cocceius) and 
Gomar were among the best known of those who constructed a theology on the lines 


© Suggestive Studies in Genesis. By H. Earnest Marsom. London: Pickering & Inglis. 28. 6d. 
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of “ the covenant ordered and sure.” This form of doctrine attained its fulness at 
the Synod of Dordt. And it came to be powerful in Puritan England and, through 
the Westminster Symbols, in Scotland. 

Dr. Masselink reaffirms the two-fold covenant: that which was entered on 
between Christ and His Father—the Covenant of Redemption ; and that which is 
transacted between Christ and the sinner—the Covenant of Grace. Out of these 
he draws a useful argument, which he presses upon those who are within the covenant 
—* unto you and to your children.” 

From this point he passes to a consideration of amusements which can be 
classed as within the obedience of the younger members of a Christian family. He 
strongly discourages, with many weighty arguments, the theatre, card games, promis- 
cuous dancing, and similar worldly engagements. - He concludes with the emphatic 
assertion that “ the Christian religion is a religion of song and of praise. 

The redeemed are a happy people.” 


Glasgow. 
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St. PAUL’S VOYAGE TO ROME® 


Tuts volume has afforded us a good deal of quiet amusement, though we entertain 
no doubt that it is meant to be taken seriously, and not asa jeu d’esprit. It appertains 
to a school of textual criticism, or what affects to be such, that reminds us of the 
dissected-map puzzles of our childhood, with one important difference, namely that 
the blocks we used to play with were rigidly prescribed for us ; so that we were not 
at liberty, like critical “ children of a larger growth,” to hack or carve our chips into 
the shape that suited us best. For the game of the theological castle-builder nowa- 
days usually opens with a series of structural alterations of his own invention, devised, 
in default of manuscript authority, on grounds such as only a chronic suspicion of 
documentary evidence, or a jaunty confidence in his own penetration, could render 
plausible. Thus, in the case before us, Rev. Liynfi Davies invites his readers to 
adopt a reconstruction of Paul’s historic voyage to Rome as the authentic record 
thereof, in lieu of that which has held the field from the days of the Fathers down- 
wards. According to his assumption, the extant narrative has been foisted into ail 
the uncials and cursives and 1 versions of the New Testament, and been tamely 
received as genuine by the whole Catholic Church (the guardian of Scripture) without 
a single protest or demur. He exonerates Luke from the blame of “ marring the tale 
in the telling ” by laying that on the conveniently broad shoulders of a man of straw, 
as invariably at hand in these cases as the soubrette in French comedy, to wit, the 
booby copyist whose bunglings it has been reserved for his lynx-eyed discernment to 
detect and emend. A modest postulate, to be sure, and almost worthy of the writer 
of Alice in Wonderland! Yet for matter-of-fact minds one that needs somewhat 
more demonstration than is supplied by the Machtspruch, “ all is not well with the 
usual explanations,” or “ it looks as if,” “ we are made to feel that,” “ we have been 
led to think that”; or the assumption, tentative at first, but soon treated as con- 
clusive, that his speculation must be deemed correct, because it solves the phenomena 
(readjusted by himself !) so neatly. His attempt to lend it support by a little juggling 
with bomototeleuta, and by purely hypothetical confusions of sundry uncial letters, is 
obviously futile. We would remind the reverend gentleman that accumulated 
improbabilities and gratuitous fancies do not constitute a proof; except in the 
academies of Nephelococcygia ! 

We are heartily obliged to him, however, for not tampering with the grand 
story of Paul’s shipwreck. It is the former portion of the voyage which he impugns, 


* St. Paul's Voyage to Rome: A Critical Inquiry. By Rev. Liynfi Davies, M.A., B.D., of the 
Bible College, Swansea. 6s. net. 
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more especially the transhipment at Myra. Accrediting, as he does, Luke’s general 


accuracy, we can appreciate the convenience to him of a dummy transcriber, to serve 
as Luke’s whipping-boy. Pity that Mr. Davies wastes his strokes in “ beating the 
air” ! 

Commonplace students of the Acts have seen in this same change of vessel one of 
those unanticipated incidents affecting a traveller’s course which stamp reality on a 
record of this sort, and, when reported by a fellow-passenger of the evangelist’s 
sterling integrity, defy contradiction. But Mr. Davies “ abounds in his own sense ” 
to the exclusion of all evidence to the contrary. It cannot so have been. He has 
weighed the Roman centurion in charge in his unerring scales, and decides magis- 
terially that he would have acted otherwise. Q.E.D.! Yet his arguments (we call 
them so by courtesy) are thinner than tissue-paper. ‘‘ He would certainly have 
sailed straight westward from Czsarea.” Yes, if an aeroplane or a liner propelled by 
steam had been at his disposal! But our author never deigns to reflect on the 
limitations of sailing-ships. Had he studied Jas. Smith’s most scholarly work on 
Paul’s voyage and shipwreck, of which he seems to know nothing, he might have 
learnt enough to abate his foolish self-confidence. At the season of the year indicated 
the Levantine winds continue steadily westerly, and modern sailers can only beat up 
against them by running under the lee of Cyprus. Mr. Davies ignorantly talks as if 
the boat could not possibly have taken Sidon in its track; but if he had ever read 
Lucian’s dialogue The Ship, he would be aware that even an Alexandrian cornship 
bound westward via Myra could be driven by this very same wind out of her course, 
as far off as that very port, and have to hug the shore of Asia and even anchor in the 
Piraeus on her route to Rome. Does he not know that, whilst that wind was blowing, 
Myra was the likeliest port of call for an Alexandrian ship bound to Italy ? Josephus 
tells us (B.]. vii. 2) how the Emperor Vespasian himself crossed from Alexandria to 
Rhodes by merchant-ship under similar circumstances, and there transhipped into a 
trireme. Moreover, the route inside Cyprus from Syria has been followed immemor- 
ially—and by many a British frigate into the bargain, under canvas of course—on 
account of the steady westward-flowing current subsisting in that channel, but not 
elsewhere. ‘“‘ The way of a ship in the midst of the sea” is not quite so simple as 
in the reveries of an arm-chair skipper, voyaging in vacuo ! 

What, then, becomes of the Adramyttian vessel, whose tardy progress to Myra 
Luke has detailed with such care, perhaps to prepare us for the transference of the 
party to a superior means of conveyance? On that point Mr. Davies 
exclusive information, undivulged hitherto because undreamed of, for lack of that 
superb detective skill which our latter-day Rev. Conan Doyles have developed ! 
His art of clairvoyance, supplemented by the usual hocus-pocus with the text, whisks 
this ponderous coaster clean out of her age-long surroundings, Acts xxvii., into a new 
environment in Acts xviii. With the urbanity of a modern shipping agent Mr. 
Davies guarantees her seaworthy condition some seveg® years previously, and places 
the old barque at the apostle’s disposal for a sail in the opposite direction on an extra 
visit to Jerusalem and back as far as Crete at close of his second and inception of 
his third missionary tour. Hey presto! A very pretty kaleidoscopic effect, doubt- 
less ; yet personally we prefer the picture definite (to borrow our author’s queer use 
of that adjective), without resort to his rotatory machinery to variegate its outline ! 
Yet he has taken no small pains to trim his “ phantom ship ” to order by embarking 
Paul at Cenchreae fom Czsarea instead of Ephesus, and soon. “ The past at least is 
secure,” said Daniel Webster on a celebrated occasion ; but then he did not live to 
make the acquaintance of our “ thinkers-out ” of history, or of the patent apparatus 
set agoing by subjective criticism for the purpose of transferring “ inspiration ” 
from the old book to its sapient self! How much our benighted forbears lost by 
coming into the world before history and fiction had begun to play hide-and-seek ! 

The manufacture in camera of a Future Perfect Past, that “ shall have been,” 
by Christian teachers may be a fascinating pastime ; but there are one or two serious 
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objections to the practice. Before any man sets out to break up the stereotype 
plates of holy writ, he must face the facts of the case, one of which is that the text of 
the New Testament is more copiously attested than that of any ancient author extant. 
The mass of various readings springs mainly from the abundance of MSS. ; and their 
comparative insignificance, save perhaps in the anomalous instance of the Bezan Codex, 
bears witness to the general integrity of the text. Now the resort in such a case to 
conjectural emendation or transmutation has little or no warrant. Surgical opera- 
tions of that sort ought to be restricted to exigencies which call for them, where 
corruption discloses its presence too palpably to be denied. In regard to the New 
Testament, sober-minded criticism has acknowledged their inadmissibility. The 
greatest of all emendators of classical corruptions that this country has produced, 
Richard Bentley, although "constitutionally a bold, and sometimes a rash, operator 
(Pope’s “ slashing Bentley ” !), in proposing to edit a critical New Testament of his 
own, disclaimed all intention of modifying a syllable without producing external 
evidence in favour of the change. That decision has commended itself to responsible 
Biblical criticism ever since ; and the noveliser who departs from it must rank in the 
category of irresponsible speculators. Yet Mr. Davies gaily dissects this narrative, 
arbitratu suo, into shreds and strips, some fragments of which (ex hyp.) belong to 
another section of Paul’s career altogether, while others are retained in situ to compose 
the texture of such an unbroken westward voyage as our author has set his heart upon. 

Having thus patched up a dual document of his own concoction, it behoves 
the author to discover discrepancies in the single one which he insists on “ seeing 
double.” His efforts to accomplish this feat are rather ludicrous; for, albeit well 
versed in the technicalities of the language, he is curiously deficient in the linguistic 
sense requisite for delicacies of Greek criticism such as he here essays. Some of the 
mare’s nests he discovers stir our risible faculties. To effect a contradiction between 
Acts xxvii. 4 and 6, he actually asserts that év rdyec (“ speedily ”) is inconsistent with 
the phrase “ after ten days”! Our author coins several more pettifogging inter- 
pretations of words, which reveal what a bortus siceus the Greek tongue may become 
to a pedantic mentality. Among these verbal quibbles we are inclined to give the 
palm to his distinction (“ of the utmost importance,” as he says) between Luke’s use 
of ér:Baivey and of the causal form éuBiBdlev, the former, so he solemnly assures 
us, applicable only to free men, the latter to prisoners. He actually dissevers Acts 
xxvii. 6 from verse 2 on this idle pretext. Yet the causal verb is the common term 
in Greek historians of all shades for embarking soldiers, and is employed in this very 
passage with reference to the entire party, “bond or free.” It may suggest a 
controlling influence, but it no more implies an “ atmosphere of captivity ” than any 
other phrase for going aboard. We have no room to deal with the odd hallucination 
he has imbibed from Prof. Cadbury, that the verb xarnyeio@a: conveys an idea of 
misinstruction, founded Gf we mistake not) on a single passage in a Roman writer 
Vitruvius whose Greek is notoriously bad, in which it seems to mean “ to sound 
amiss.” Against this freak of a foreigner may be set its constant sense of oral teaching, 
recognised in all the lexicons, which resulted in the catechetical signification it 
afterwards acquired. A single passage in King Agrippa’s letter to Josephus (/'#t. 65) 
would suffice to dispose of the whole assertion. Mr. Davies labours hard to tie Luke 
down to a single meaning for each expression he employs ; but how would he himself 
like to be fettered by such a restriction ? 

_ After wading through so much trivial speculation, the reader will learn with 
surprise that the writer concludes his lucubrations with an affirmation of the Pauline 
authorship of Hebrews. But his positive thesis, like the negative, is based on the 
above-named fallacy of an invariable sense attaching to a word, in this case the 
peracynpatitav of 1 Cor. iv. 6. Out of this gossamer thread, severed from its 
context by a wrong exegesis, he weaves an airy fabric of Apollos’s “ Philonian Gospel,” 
and Paul’s accommodating readjustment of it, supposed to be embodied in Hebrews, 
and written to “ save the situation in Corinth.” What, then, about its title, which 
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appropriates the Epistle to Israel? Comment is, however, needless, except to 
remark that the policy of “ saving the situation ” or “ glossing it over ” savours far 
more of the modern ecclesiastical solderer than of our apostle to the Gentiles. We 
close this whimsical production with a sigh over the misspent ingenuity it exhibits. 
“ Possibilities behind the accepted text ” are not the rightful province of a theological 
tutor, who should be better employed than in unstitching the leaves of his text-book, 
especially when he hails from a “ Bible College.” He charges the existing text 
(p. 40) with “ blunders following upon other blunders”; but that is in sooth his 
own description; and, “in the interest of accuracy” which he claims without 
warrant, we reject his dislocations and transpositions point-blank. 

Epmunp K. Simpson. 


THE FOUR GOSPELS IN THE LIGHT OF TODAY’ 


Tuts book follows in the main Canon Streeter’s The Four Gospels : a Study of Origins. 
For years Dr. Streeter has been a leading exponent of the “ Two Document Hypo- 
thesis” ; but in this recent work he propounds a “ Four Document Theory,” which 
is undoubtedly an advance on his earlier position. 

Miss Ratcliffe’s volume is written with care, and contains things that are helpful ; 
but it is vitiated by an undue deference to critical assumptions. One longs for a 
race of critics to arise who will treat their documents, if not with reverence, at least 
with respect. This writer tells us that the first two chapters of Luke teach nothing 
more wonderful “ than that which takes place every time a child comes into the 
world ” (pp. 156, 164) ; that the most significant sayings of Christ as recorded in the 
Fourth Gospel, even the solemn words of the High Priestly Prayer, were “ put into 
His mouth ” by the author of the Gospel (pp. 176, 179, 204) ; that Mark (and b 
inference Matthew), in writing down the cry of desolation, “ My God, My God: 
why hast Thou forsaken Me ?” “ has got hold of the wrong quotation ” (p. 197) ; 
that the great utterance in the Prologue to the Fourth Gospel, “ the Word was 
God ” is, “‘ according to the more correct rendering of the Greek, ‘ was of the divine 
nature.’” These are just a few of the obster dicta that are scattered through the 
book. 


Glasgow. 


D. M. McInrvyre. 
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“ Nieuwe Tueotociscus Stupizn,” Wageningen, October, 1931: Dr. H. W. 
van der Vaart Smit—Der werking van het Nederlandsch Christelijk Persburean. 
Dr. W. J. Aalders—De cirkel van Heidegger. Dr. Th. L. W. van Rav oor 
onze Oud-testamentische studie. 


GERMAN. 


“ TuroLociscne Stupren unp Kartixen,” Gotha, 1931, Heft 2/3: Hermann 
Gunkel—Gruss. Paul Feine—Die Aufgabe der beutigen Fesus-forschung. Ernst 
Barnikol—Die Zeit Marcions und die Entstebung der Kirche im xweiten F abrbundert. 
Ernst Kohlmeher—Zur Theologie des dltesten Papsttums: Sucession und Tradition. 
Heinrich Voigt—V on der iroschottischen Mission in Hessen und Thiringen und Boni- 
fatius’ Verbaltnis zu ihr. Hilko Wiardo Schomerus—Die konfessionelle Toleranz 
in Indien. Gerhard Heinzelman—Zum Stand der Frage nach dem religiésen Apriori. 
Karl Eger—Der Sonntags—V ormittagsgottesdienst mach dem Entwurf der neuen 
Preussischen Agende. Recensionem. 


“ ZeIvsCHRIFT FUR DIE ALTTESTAMENTLICHE WisseNnscuart,” Giessen, 1931, 
Heft 3/4: J. Pedersen—Die Auffassung vom Alten Testament. K. Budde—Zu Fesaja 
1-5. P. I. W. Slotki—Typographic Arrangement of Ancient Hebrew Poetry. W. 
Rudolf—Obadaja. A. Mavmorskin—Einige vorlaufige Bemerkungen zu den neuent- 
decklen Fragmenten des jerusalemischer (palastinischen) Targums. S. Mowinckel— 
Die Komposition des deuterojesajanischen Buches. G. Richler—Zu den Geschlechts- 
registern 1 Chr. 2-9. G. Hoffman—Ergdnzungen und Berichtigungen zu Hiob. K. 
Jensen—Kennen wis die altemesopotamische Elementargeographie. B. Muvmelstein— 
Spuren altorientalischer Einflusse im rabbinischen Schrifttum. Register. 


“ ZerrscurirT FUR pig Wissenscuart,” Giessen, 1931, 
Heft 2: E. v. Dobschiitz—xypsoor sevoyo. F. Torm—Die Psychologie des Vierten 
Evangeliums: Augenzeuge oder nicht? G. Kittel—Dre Stellung des Fakobus zu 
Fudentum und Heidenchristentum. K. Starlitz—Zu Offenbarung Fohannis 51. G. 
Scholem—Uber cine Formel in den koptisch-gnostischen Schriften und ihren gan 
Ursprung. E. Stein—Konstantin d Gr. gelangte 324 zur Alkinherrschaft. W. Feer- 
ster—Zu 1 Cor. 11, 10. Notizen. 


“ ZEITSCHRIFT FUR KIRCHENGESCHICHTE,” Stuttgart, 1931, Heft 1/2: G. Ladner 
—Der Bilderstreit und die Kunst-Lebren der byzantinischen und abendlandischen 
Theologie. E. Benz—Foachim-Studien I. Die Kategorien der religiosen Geschicht- 
deutung Foachims. E. Vogelsang—Zur Datierung der frubesten Lutherpredigten. 
W. Nordman—I/m Widerstreit von Mystik und Féderalismus Geschichtliche Grund- 
lagen der Eschatologie bei dem pictistischen Ebepaar Petersen. H. Waite—Pseudo- 
klementinische Probleme. R. Hermann—Bemerkungen zu Erich Seeberg, Ideen zur 
Theologie der Geschichte des Christentums. Literarische Anzeigen und Berichte. 


“ ZEITSCHRIFT FUR THEOLOGIE UND Kircug,” Tubingen, 1931, Heft 4/5: Prof. 
D. Gustaf Aulen—Klassisches Christentum. Prof. Dr. Georg Mobbermin—Gibtes 
eine Linie Luther—Schliermacher. Prof. Friedrich Traub—E-xistentielles Denken. 
Prof. Velte—Wost, Geschichte und Mythus. Prof. Torften Koblin—Christusglaube 
und Heiliger Geist. Th. Steinmann—Die Grenzen der Menschenrede von Gott. 


